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United States alors" “Seaud torts 
Important Awards in 1909 
The Grand Prize (highest award) awarded to the United States Separator at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Washington. The scale of judg- 
ing was agreed upon by all separator companies entered. 
National Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. October 14th to 24th, 1909. First Prize 
and Gold Medal on Market Cream, J. Gilbert Hickcox, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
California State Fair, Sacramento, Cal. August 28th to September 4th, 1909. 
Gold Medal awarded to the United States Cream Separator Exhibit. 

Intermountain Four State Fair, Ogden, Utah. September 6th to 12th, 1909. 
United States Separator ciel First Prize and Gold Medal. First Prize 
and Gold Medal on Dairy Butter, James H, Toomer, Morgan, Utah. 

State Fair, Huron, So. Dak. - September 13th to 18th, 1909. First Prize on Dairy 
Butter, Mrs. M. F. Andrews, Huron, So. Dak. 

Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition, Winnipeg, Manitoba. July | 0th to 17th, 1909. 
ea! i and Silver Cup, value $100, on Print Butter, Mrs, Alex. Simpson, Att- 
we > t. 

Western Fair, London, Ontario. September 10th to 18th, 1909. First Prize, 
highest.score, on Home Dairy Butter, Mrs. Alex. Simpson, Attwood, Ontario. 
Viking Agricultural Fair, Viking, Alberta, Canada. October 5th, 1909. 
Dairy Butter, Mrs. S. Stenberg swept all four First Prizes. Another Great 

Victory for the United States. 


If You Use a UNITED STATES You Are in the Prize Winning Class 


Send for illustrated Catalogue No. 79 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 




















Raised by Jackson Dawson 
Now offered for sale for the first time 


LADY DUNCAN 
This fine rose was awarded a silver medal by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. It is a 
hybrid of the ever-excellent Rugosa and the 


Memorial Rose (R.Wichuraiana). It has the pros- 


. ° ° trate long rampant growth of Wichuraiana, while 
Not like the ordinary kind the Rugosa blood shows in the luxuriant dark 
glossy foliage and in the profusion of large single 
Catal e Mailed FREE flowers. The petals of rich glowing pink melt into 

ogu an exquisite large yellow centre. Lady Duncan is 
perfectly hardy, even to Canada, is a strong grower, 
Don’t place your order til] you free bloomer and of long duration of blooming. 


have secured a copy. DAYBREAK 

A rose of Wichuraiana type crossed with the 
‘ Rambler Dawson. A vigorous grower, profuse 
OUR catalogue differs from other bloomer, excellent, too, for forcing. The flowers 
catalogues just as OUR SEEDS are single, in great pyramidal clusters of deep, 


; yellowish pink, somewhat darker than Lady Dun- 
differ from other seeds. Our cat- can, the petals of a lighter shade toward centre. 


alogue, besides being an invaluable The foliage is bright glossy green, and the habit 
id al ° k of trailing like its parent Wichuraiana. 
guide to the planter, is a wor The stock is limited. Order row for Spring 


art. delivery. 
Good strong plants which will yield a mass of 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. veya then June of this year. $1.00 each, 
33 Barclay St. New York EASTERN NURSERIES 


Henry S. Dawson, Mgr. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


President Taft 
sent to Con- 
gress on the 
14th his special message on the con- 
servation of natural resources. Point- 
ing out at the beginning that our public 
domain of 1,055,911,288 acres in 1860 
had been now reduced to 731,354,081 
acres (not including Alaska), confined 
largely to the mountain ranges and the 
arid and semi-arid plains, he reviewed 
briefly the manner -in which the public 
lands had been treated and regarded 
years ago: 

“The rapid disposition of the public lands 
under the early statutes, and the lax methods 
of distribution prevailing, due, I think, to the 
belief that these lands should rapidly pass into 
private ownership, gave rise to the impression 
ihat the public domain was legitimate prey for 
the unscrupulous, and that it was not contrary 
to good morals to circumvent the land laws. 
This prodigal manner of disposition resulted 
in the passing of large areas of valuable land 
and many of our national resources into the 
hands of persons who felt little or no responsi- 
bility for promoting the national welfare thru 
their development. The truth is that title to 
millions of acres of public lands was fraudu- 
lently obtained, and that the right to recover 
a large part of such lands for the Government 
long since ceased by reason of statutes of limi- 
tation.” 

In recent years, however, there had de- 
veloped, he continued, a deep concern in 
the public mind respecting the preserva- 
tion and proper use of our natural re- 
sources. Referring to the noteworthy 
reforms of his “distinguished prede- 
cessor” in this field, he said that the 
investigations into violations of the pub- 
lic land laws and the prosecution of land 
irauds had been vigorously continued 
under his own administration, together 
With the withdrawal of coal lands for 
classification and the temporary with- 


The President’s Message 
on Conservation 


holding of power sites, withdrawals ot 
such sites having been made on 102 
streams, Or 229 per cent. more streams 
than were covered by withdrawals prior 
to the beginning of his term. Having 
spoken of the antiquated and unsatis- 
factory character of the land laws, and 
of the exercise by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the public interest, of power 
not clearly defined, he urged Congress 
to validate withdrawals already made 
and to authorize further withdrawals 
pending the submission of projects of 
legislation, There was a pressing need 
of the classification of the lands. It was 
now proposed that the surface should be 
disposed of as agricultural land, and 
that the minerals beneath should be 
leased on a royalty basis under condi- 
tions designed to prevent monopoly: 

“It is exceedingly difficult to frame a statute 

to retain Government control over a property 
to be developed by private capital in such man- 
ner as to securé the Governmental purpose 
and at the same time not frighten away the in- 
vestment of the necessary capital. Hence, it 
may be necessary by laws that are really only 
experimental to determine from their practical 
operation what is the best method of securing 
the result aimed at.” 
The extent of the value of phosphate 
was hardly realized, and this product 
would probably hereafter “attract the 
greed of monopolists.” In the future, 
the power of water falling in the streams 
would to a large extent take the place 
of natural fuels: 

“In the disposition of the domain already 
granted, many waterpower sites have come un- 
der absolute ownership, and may drift into one 
ownership, so that all the water power under 
private ownership shall be a monopoly. 
If, however, the waterpower sites now 
owned by the Government—and there are 
enough of them—shall be disposed of to pri- 
vate persons for the investment of their capital 
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in such a way as to prevent their union for 
purposes of monopoly with other water-power 
sites, and under conditions that shall limit the. 
right of use to not exceeding thirty years with 
proper means for determining a reasonable 
graduated rental and with some equitable pro- 
vision for fixing terms of renewal, it would 
seem entirely possible to prevent the absorp- 
tion of these most useful lands by a power mo- 
nopoly. As long as the Government retains 
control and can prevent their improper union 
with other plants, competition must be main- 
tained and prices kept reasonable.” 

Turning to the conservation of soil, he 
spoke of the work done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, adding that State 
action also was essential. The reclama- 
tion of arid lands was a work of great 
importance. More than thirty projects 
had been undertaken. But the funds 
available, under the law, were “inade- 
quate to complete them within a reason- 
able time” : 

“And yet the projects have been begun; set- 
tlers have been invited to take up, and, in 
many instances, have taken up, the public land 
within the projects, relying upon their prompt 
completion. The failure to complete the pro- 
jects for their benefit is, in effect, a breach of 
faith and leaves them in a most distressed con- 
dition. I urge that the nation ought to afford 
the means to lift them out of the very desper- 
ate condition in which they now are. This 
condition does not indicate any excessive 
waste or any corruption on the part of the 
Reclamation Service. It only indicates an 
overzealous desire to extend the benefit of re- 
clamation to as many acres and as many States 
as possible. I recommend, therefore, that au- 
thority be given to issue not exceeding $30,- 
000,000 of bonds from time to time, as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall find it necessary, 
the. proceeds to be applied to the completion of 
the projects already begun and their proper 
extension, and the bonds running ten years or 
more to be taken up by the proceeds of returns 
to the reclamation fund, which returns, as the 
years go on, will increase rapidly in amount.” 


There should be new laws providing for 
the disposition of timber at public sale, 
the land afterward to be subject to the 
agricultural or mineral land laws. What 
he had said, the President here remarked, 
was really an epitome of the recommend- 
ations of Secretary Ballinger, who had 
prepared bills giving effect to them. He 
earnestly recommended that all of the 
Secretary’s suggestions be embodied in 
new statutes. While there were 190,- 
000,000 acres of forest reserves under 
the control of the Department of Agri- 
culture, there were in private ownership 
more than 400,000,000 acres of forest 
land, and only 3 per cent. of it was being 





treated scientifically, with a view to 
maintenance. But this land was unde~ 
the control of States. He suggested 
moderate expenditure each year for re- 
forestation at the sources of certaii 
navigable streams. Taking up the sub- 
ject of inland waterways, he said it was 
the duty of Congress to make provision 
for improvement projects the cost and 
advantage of which had been definitely 
ascertained. It would be wise to begin 
with the dams in the Ohio. Several had 
been built, fifty-four in all were required, 
and the cost would be $63,000,000. Pro 
vision should also be made for continu- 
ing contracts to complete the improve- 
ments in the upper Mississippi and the 
lower Missouri. The completion of these 
“might prove the advantage of making 
the depth in the lower Mississippi great- 
er than nine feet as now planned. River 
and canal traffic was the most effective 
regulator of railroad rates. Briefly men- 
tioning the order for an investigation of 
the land and forest service he said that 
the results of that inquiry were not need- 
ed to determine the value of and the 
necessity for the new legislation he had 
recommended, and he earnestly urged 
Congress to act upon his recommenda- 
tions withotit waiting for those results. 


as 


The President has ap- 
ong dlr x pointed Henry S. Graves 
Chief Forester, to succeed 

Gifford Pinchot, removed. Mr. Graves 

for some years past has been director of 

the Yale Forestry School, which was es- 

tablished by the efforts of Mr. Pinchot. 

He was induced by Mr. Pinchot to take 

up the study of forestry, was associated 

with him before he entered the Govern- 

.ment service, was his assistant in the 
Forestry Bureau from 1898 to 1900, and 

upon Mr. Pinchot’s recommendation was 

placed at the head of the school in New 

Haven. He is an earnest supporter o! 

Mr. Pinchot’s forestry policy. Mr. 

Pinchot has published a long statement. 

He proposes, he says, to stay in the fight 

for conservation and equal opportunity, 

and will support the Administration 





when “it moves toward the paramount 
end,” which is “the welfare of the plain 
people.” Out of the work of the Fores- 
try Service, he asserts, grew the conser- 
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vation movement. Following the Con- 
ference of Governors, in 1908, the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission made a 
report which, with Mr. Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage transmitting it, furnished a complete 
statement of policy and pointed out what 
should be done. Then the work was 
checked by enemies of conservation in 
Congress : 


“The situation is serious. The dangers which 
confront the movement today must be met by 
positive Congressional action. No action will 
be equivalent to bad action. Unless Congress 
acts, the water powers will pass into the hands 
of special interests without charge and without 
limit of time. So with the phosphate deposits. 
So with the enormously valuable coal deposits 
in Alaska, which the present law would sell 
for $10 per acre. The danger of bad legisla- 
tion is no less serious. The special interests 
must no longer be allowed to take what they 
choose out of the property of all the people. 
: . The first great immediate danger is 
that the water powers will be lost; the second 
that the coal lands will be lost. But these 
specific dangers of public loss are merely parts 
of the great issue*between the special interests 
and the rest of us. That issue is whether this 
country shall be managed by men for human 
welfare or by money for profit. The conserva- 
tion of natural resources and the conservation 
of popular government are both at stake.” 


——Binger Hermann, for sixteen years 
a member Of Congress, and for several 
years Commissioner of the Land Office, 
is on trial in Oregon for complicity in 
extensive land frauds, involving 200,000 
acres of land and an expected profit of 


about $1,000,000. He was indicted joint- 


ly with the late Senator Mitchell and sev- 
eral others, three of whom were con- 
victed some time ago. Francis J. Heney 
is the prosecutor. 

Js 


Bribery Cases Five prominent citizens of 
in Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, two of them 

millionaries, were arrest- 
ed on the 14th, charged with conspiracy, 
perjury, bribery and other offenses. Last 
year, following an investigation by im- 
ported detectives, several bankers and 
Councilmen were prosecuted. Seven of 
the defendants were convicted. One of 
these was President Ramsey, of the 
German National Bank. The charge 
was that Councilmen had been bribed to 
vote for an ordinance making the bank 
a depository for city funds. Dallas C. 


Byers, a millionaire engaged in the steel 
industry, was indicted for bribing the 
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Council to vacate a street adjoining his 
property. He fled to Europe, crossing 
the Atlantic in disguise as an employee 
on a cattle ship, and he died a few 
months ago in Switzerland. He had 
been associated with the men arrested 
last week, who are as follows: 

Edward H. Jennings, millionaire, president 
of the Columbia National Bank, the Pure Oil 
Company, and the Colonial Trust Company; 
Frank F. Nicola, millionaire, a prominent and 
influential business man; Max G. Leslie, coun- 
ty delinquent tax collector, friend of Senator 
Flinn, the Republican leader in Pittsburgh, who 
furnished bail for him; Frank A. Griffin, for- 
inerly vice-president and cashier of the Colum- 
bia National Bank; Charles Stewart, formerly 
a member of the Council. 


Councilmen were bribed to make the 
Columbia Bank a city depository. Les- 
lie, it is said, was the go-between, and it 
is asserted that the Councilmen betrayed 
him because he withheld from them a 
large part of the $25,000 which the bank 
paid into his hands for the purchase of 
votes. Stewart and Nicola are said to 
have solicited the bribe or to have sug- 
gested such a use of the bank’s money. 
It is reported that the District Attorney 
has a confession made by one of the 
bank’s officers. 


as 


In Boston, on the 11th, 
John F. Fitzgerald was 
elected Mayor by a plu- 
rality of 1,415 over James J. Storrow. 
There were two other candidates. One 
of them, George A. Hibbard, the present 
Mayor, received only 1,816 votes, altho 
his nomination (by petition) had re- 
quired the signatures of at least 5,000 
voters. For the other, Nathaniel H. 
Taylor, only 613 votes were cast, altho 
at least 5,000 voters had by petition ex- 
prest a preference for him. Of the nine 
members of the new City Council, seven 
were candidates supported by the Citi- 
zens’ Municipal League, and the remain- 
ing two were followers of -Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. Six of the nine had the support 
of the Good Government Association. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was Mayor during the 
term preceding Mayor Hibbard’s. He is 
a Democrat in national and local politics. 
Mr. Storrow is a leading banker, and 
until recently was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, While an inde- 


The Boston 
Election 
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pendent Democrat in national politics, 
he was not regarced asa partisan in 
municipal contests. The present Mayor, 
Mr. Hibbard, defeated Mayor Fitzger- 
ald two years ago, when the issue was 
municipal reform. The recent campaign 
was an exceptionally active one, and the 
votes cast, 95,358, were about 85 per 
cent. of the number of voters registered. 
There was a majority of more than two 
to one for license. The new Mayor will 
take office on February 2. This was the 
first election held under the new charter, 
which makes great changes. To elim- 
inate party politics, conventions were 
abolished and nominations were made by 
petition. No party name was placed on 
the ballot. The Mayor’s term was made 
four years, but he is subject to recall 
after two years have elapsed. The 
Council of nine members supersedes the 
old Council and Board of Aldermen. 
The power of the new Mayor will be 
much greater than that of any of his 
predecessors, and will approach that of 
boards which govern cities where the 
commission plan has been adopted. 


& 

In the libel suit of Dean 
The Islands (C. Worcester, Secretary of 

the Interior in the Philip- 
pine Government, against El Renaci- 
miento, the newspaper organ of the 
Nationalist party, the court awards 
$30,000 damages. Secretary Worcester 
sued for $50,000. About a year ago he 
caused the prosecution of the manager 
of this paper and three members of the 
staff for criminal libel. Two of the de- 
fendants were found guilty, sent to jail 
for six--months and required to pay a 
fine of $1,000. Owing to the recent 
decision permitting the sale of Philip- 
pine friars’ lands in large blocks, the 
sugar planters of Hawaii are inquiring 
concerning these lands and may decide 
to buy parts of them. Dr. Rossiter, 
of the navy, senior medical officer at the 
Tutuila naval station, says that from 
40° to 50 per cent. of the natives of 
Samoa have the hookworm disease. 
Governor Colton, of Porto Rico, in his 
message last week, recommended a re- 
duction of the budget by $300,000, the 
publication of an official gazette, exten- 
sion of the public school system, better 
care of prisoners in jails and insane per- 
sons in asylums, and the establishment 











of a leper colony.——In the Porto Rican 
Assembly, the leaders of the dominart 
(Unionist) party have again introduce‘! 
the six bills which caused a deadlock last 
year and led to the passage at Washing- 
ton of a bill providing for the annual 
appropriations. The tunnel under the 
Cabanas fortress at Havana and leading 
to the sea has been completed. The sew- 
age of the city, now discharged into the 
harbor, will-be carried thru it and, by 
means of a pipe line extension, dis- 
charged in contact with the currents of 
the Gulf. 





Js 

At the end of last week 
the main army of the 
Nicaraguan revolution- 
ists, which had been moving west- 
ward, was not far from Managua. 
Approaching Acoyapa it had driven in 
the Government outposts and occupied 
the town. A decisive battle at that point 
had been expected, but the Madriz forces 
retreated, intending, probably, to fight at 
some place near the capital. All of the 
prisoners taken by Estrada at Rama have 
enlisted with his army, and it is said that 
many volunteers have been received dur- 
ing the westward march. Madriz has 
asked the revolutionists to send another 
peace envoy in place of General Diaz, 
who was drowned, but Estrada prefers 
to fight. The revolutionists assert that 
by such overtures Madriz simply seeks 
delay. Madriz has undertaken to prose- 
cute those responsible for the execution 
of Groce and Cannon, but it is said tha: 
Zelaya’s responsibility cannot be shown 
because he is not involved in the officia: 
records of the court martial proceedings. 
Mexico’s Ambassador at Washington 
says that Zelaya will have in Mexico 
only the rights of any other foreigner 
and will be subject to extradition as any 
other Nicaraguan residing in Mexico 
would be. It is asserted that two 
American aeronauts have been engaged 
by Estrada to bring dirigible balloons or 
airships to his camp and use them during 
the war. In the House, at Washing- 
ton, last week,- Representative Sulzer, of 
New York, introduced a resolution au- 
thorizing the President to recognize Es- 
trada’s Government and also committing 
the United States to a recognition of it 

In the Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
resolution was laid on the table. 


The Revolution 
in Nicaragua 
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In accordance with the old 
saying that we learn to 
skate in summertime and 
learn to swim in wintertime, it appears 
that the ability to fly has been very rap- 
idly developed during the comparatively 
inactive period since the Reims mect of 
last summer. Three or four aeroplanes 
are seen in the air at one time at Los 
Angeles, sometimes racing across the 
field side by side, sometimes meeting and 
overtaking one another, passing. below 
and above. They show the gracefulness 
and facility of motion characteristic of 
birds in soaring and diving, turning in 
narrow ciréles and figures of eight. 
Flights have been made every day re- 
gardless of the weather, and the aviators 
seem no longer afraid of wind or rain. 
Altho the machines used start by a run 
on the ground instead of from a monorail 
like the Wright machines, they have been 
successfully launched even when the 
ground was quite muddy. Mr. Gienn H. 
Curtiss, the American aviator, holds the 
record for speed, but M. Louis Paulhan, 
from France, has gained most applause 


Aviation at 
Los Angeles 








from the crowds by his daring feats. He - 


broke the record for altitude ina heavier 
than air machine by making an ascent to 
the height of 4,165 feet, surpassing the 
flight made the week before by M. Hu- 
bert Latham of 3,600 feet. Over 50,000 
spectators watched. him rise in great cir- 
cles until he became a mere black spot in 
the sky, nearly a mile above them. Then 
he soared easily down, shutting off the 
power part of the time, and landed in 
front of his tent, where he received the 
embraces of his wife and assistants. He 
was in the air about fifty-one minutes. 
In the earlier part of the same day Mad- 
ame Paulhan had made an ascension 
with a party of friends in the balloon 
“New. York,” and as they approached 
the concourse M. Paulhan got into his 
‘aeroplane and flew out to meet his wife, 
passing under, over and around the bal- 
loon. He also astonished the people of 
, the seacoast by sailing from Los Angeles 
out across the harbor into the ocean and 
hack, a distance of about 20 miles. He 
uses chiefly a Farman biplane, but some- 
times for short trips a Blériot mono- 
plane. Several ascents have been made 
at Los Angeles with two passengers, 
sometimes ladies, besides the operator, 
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The army officers have made some ex- 
periments in the dropping of imitation 
bombs into a marked space when passing 
over the ground at a height of two or 
three hundred feet in aeroplanes or- 
dirigibles. The dirigibles, two or three 
at. a time, have raced together in a 
straightaway or circular course. Several 
of the aeroplanes have met with slight 
accidents in landing or when near the 
ground, but no one has been injured. 
ed 

As we go to press retugns 
have been received of the 
first two days of the polling, 
from which it appears likely that the 
Liberals will remain in power, altho with 
a reduced majority, and possibly de- 
pendent upon the Labor and Nationalist 
votes for their parliamentary support. 
Of the gi seats voted for on the 14th 
and 15th, the Unionists secured 43, Lib- 
erals 37, Laborites 6, Nationalists 5. 
This is a gain of 18 for the Unionists 
and 3 for the Liberals, besides which the 
Laborites gained one seat formerly held 
by the Liberals, The total popular 
vote so far is Unionist, 369,817; Lib- 
eral, 333,244; Laborite, 70,394; Social- 
ist, 9,514. The issues brought before the 
voters were so diverse that it is impos- 
sible to state definitely from these in- 


The British 
Election 


- adequate returns what effect the various 


arguments had upon the electors. In 
producing an increase of the Unionist 
vote apparently the German scare was 
more powerful than the plea for a tariff. 
In some country districts the hope of in- 
creased prices for farm products and 
the influence of the landlords insured 
the return of a Conservative. A sur- 
prising feature of the campaign was the 
active part taken by the foremost advo- 
cate of protection or tariff reform, 
Joseph Chamberlain, who is partially 
paralyzed and nearly blind. He received 
no visitors, but sent out an immense 
number of personal and public letters 
thru his secretary, and finally, upon the 
eve of the election, joined with Mr. Bal-, 
four in issuing a manifesto declaring 
that the imposition of tariff duties would 
not increase the cost of living for the 
working classes, but reduce it while pro- 
moting higher wages and providing em- 
ployment. Mr. Chamberlain was re- 
turned without opposition from Bir- 
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mingham West, as a token of respect 
and sympathy, altho he will not be able 
to take his seat‘in the House. The two 
seats from Plymouth were contested by 
an ex-American, Mr. Waldorf Astor, 
and by Mr. H. Mortimer Durand, 
former Minister to the United States. 
Both ran as Unionists, but were de- 
feated, altho they cut down the Lib- 
eral majority of 1906 by more than 
half. Sir Gilbert Parker, from the 
Gravesend district, retains his seat as 
Ugionist, but with a reduced majority. 
Grimsby changed from Unionist to Lib- 
eral, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd-George, speaking in that precinct 
just before the election, received ‘such a 
harsh reception from the crowd in the 
hall and outside that he was obliged to 
escape thru a back way under escort of 
the police and take refuge in a small sta- 
tion a quarter of a mile up the railroad. 
The new Parliament will contain for the 
first time a Christian minister in active 
service. The Church of England clergy- 
men are debarred from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, but the law does not apply to a 
Nonconformist, as he is not recognized 
as a clergyman. Rev. G. Silvester 
Horne, Congregational minister from 
Ipswich, was elected as a _ Liberal. 
Among the curious reversals of public 
opinion is the defeat of Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, the Unionist who defeated Mr. 
Winston Churchill in 1908. 
ss 
The most exciting mat- 
French Politics ter before the Chamber 
of Deputies is the 
school question, which is arousing a 
partisan spirit of equal intensity and 
much the same character as that brought 
out by the Dreyfus case. The attacks 
made by the Catholic episcopate against 
the public schools on the ground that 
they are not neutral and impartial, but 
decidedly anti-religious and atheistic, has 
been met by the Government with a 
project for the extension of the state 
control over the Catholic and all other 
private schools. A bill to this effect has 
been introduced by Minister of Educa- 
tion Doumergue into the Chamber, where 
it is now being hotly discussed. The 
students in the law school of the Sor- 
bonne have carried the controversy be- 
tween clericals and anti-clericals so far 
as to indulge in classroom fist fights. In 





a recent skirmish of this kind the Cath- 
olic students weré worsted and driven 
from the building. Besides the bills re- 
lating to the school question, the Cham- 
ber will take up the old age pension bill, 
which has been returned trom the Sen- 
ate. The budget and the tariff will also 
have to be settled at this session’ The 
income tax which was passed by the 
Chamber and sent up to the Senate 
seems to have been shelved there, and 
the Government manifests no disposition 
to bring it to a vote. M. Barthou, Min- 
ister of Justice, has introduced a bill for 
the reform of judicial procedure in con 
sequence of the public disgust excited 
by the conduct of the Steinheil case. 
According to its provisions, the presid 
ing judge will no longer conduct the 
cross-examination of the prisoner, and 
witnesses may be summoned at the ex- 
pense of the state when the prisoner is 
unable to pay for them. 
& . 

. The proposal of Sec- 
a oa retary of State Knox, 

that China should re- 
purchase the Manchurian railroads from 
Japan and Russia by the aid of a syndi- 
cate of foreign capitalists which would 
undertake to finance the commercial de- 
velopment of that province, has been dis- 


‘cussed by the press of the different 


countries concerned, and altho no official 
statements of the way these Govern- 
ments regard the proposition has been 
given out, some inferences may be 
drawn. China, as a party most con- 
cerned, is understood to favor control 
by an international syndicate jn prefer- 
ence to the present status. Germany is 
the most frank and enthusiastic of all 
the Powers in its support of Mr. Knox’s 
project. England and France are to a 
certain extent bound to defer in this 
matter to the opinion of their allies, 
Japan and Russia. The Japanese papers 
express unanimous opposition and some 
indignation at the suggestion of the 
neutralization of Manchuria. The Eng- 
lish would be as much inclined as the 
Germans to favor an open-door policy, 
because Japan has prevented British 
capitalists from constructing railroads in 
Manchuria, and the new syndicate which 
Mr. Knox states is ready to construct a 
trans-Manchurian railroad, connecting 
with the Peking Railroad, is composed 
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of English as well as American finan- 
ciers, but the British Government could 
hardly join with the other Powers in 
forcing upon Japan a policy decidedly 
repugnant to her interests. The London 
Times, in an editorial discussing the 
question shortly before Mr. Knox gave 
out his plan to the public, exprest the 
opinion that an interchange of views of 
the interested parties in regard to the 
status of the Manchurian railroads 
would clear up the atmosphere, and 
suggests that: 


“Japan would, in our opinion, contribute 

handsomely toward an amicable and equitable 
solution of existing difficulties by defining 
more clearly than she has hitherto done the 
extent and nature of the participation which 
she claims in recognition of the special situa- 
tion created for her in Manchuria by the events 
of the last decade.” 
The Russian papers as a rule resent the 
inference of the United States and 
assert that Russia has no intention of 
resigning her rights and privileges in 
Manchuria to any syndicate or power. 
The only exceptions to this are the 
papers which have been advising the 
complete abandonment of the projects 
for Russian expansion in the Far East, 
which have brought such disastrous and 
heavy financial burdens upon the coun- 
try. The Russ takes this attitude and so 
approves of the American plan, It pub- 
lishes the secret memorandum presented 
by Minister of Finance Kokovsoff to the 
Cabinet before his trip to Manchuria for 
the purpose of meeting Marquis Ito, in 
which he brings forward a proposal 
similar to that of Mr. Knox: 


.:“If an insistence on our conditions is impos- 
sible without risking a war, and we are not 
prepared to support our demands with arms, 
then the sole solution appears to be the liqui- 
dation of our concession after the expiration 
of the term of our contract and the comple- 
tion of the Amur Railroad. 

“Under these circumstances the most satis- 
factory issue of the difficult relations between 
Russia and China would be the transfer of the 
administration of the East Chinese Railroad 
to a special international organization, each 
nation taking over a part of our invested capi- 
tal and a corresponding share of the guaran- 
teed revenues. The date of liquidation must 
depend upon the construction of the Amur 
Railway, as otherwise Primorskaya Province 
would be cut off from Russia.” 


Now that the matter has been made a 
subject of international concern it would 
be perhaps impossible for Japan and 
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Russia to arrange to come to a private 
agreement, such as was expected to re- 
sult from the Kokovsoff-Ito conference 
at Harbin. 

& 


A military conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the Liberal 
ministry in Spain has been 
disclosed thru articles in the Corre- 
spondencia Militar, written by Sefior 
Llorens, a Carlist Deputy and officer. 
A police raid upon the office pro- 
duced evidence upon which the Govern- 
ment removed the Captain-General of 
Madrid, Count de Villar. It was found 
necessary also to remove the Captain- 
General of Valencia, Valladolid and 
Coronna. The military club was closed 
by-the police and two hundred army offi- 
cers are under arrest for suspicion. 
Prince Pignatelli, who is supposed to be 
the instigator of the movement, has been 
arrested. The army men complained of 
favoritism in the promotion of officers 
and in the awarding of honors to those 
who took part in the recent Morocco 
campaign, but the disaffection was pro- 
moted by the Conservatives for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing*the Liberal admin- 
istration of Premier Moret y Prender- 
gast. A strike of 2,000 workmen in the 
naval arsenal of Ferrol has added to the 
embarrassment of the Government. 
King Manuel of Portugal opened the 
session of the Cortes with a speech from 
the throne, in which he referred with 
cordiality to his reception on his recent 
visit to England. It is reported that he 
will, in May, be married to the Princess 
Victoria Patricia, youngest daughter of 
the Duke of Connaught. A plot has 
been discovered for the assassination of 
King Manuel in which some of the con- 
spirators are said to-be the same as took 
part in the murder of the late King 
Carlos. King Manuel has just installed 
a new cabinet, the fourth of his reign. 
Dr. Wenceslau de Lima gives place as 
Premier to Senhor Beirao, of the Pro- 
gressivist party. The change has little 
significance except as indicating a return 
to the old régime of rotation in office by 
mutual agreement between the two 
dominant parties, by which a_ small 
group of politicians nominally of oppos- 
ing parties keep the power in their own 
hands. 


Spain and 
Portugal 








sight into British politics by 

reading the newspapers and 
those excellent weekly and monthly re- 
views, with which England is blessed and 
of which America has so few. But I am 
safe in saying that it is impossible to find 
in Great Britain to-day a journal unbi- 
ased on the issue of the Budget. Bitter 
partisanship, blind and uncompromising, 
has permeated the whole press. So long 
has the Budget of 1909 been with the 
people from breakfast to bedtime that 
even the most phlegmatic: and stolid of 
a race which prides itself in those quali- 
ties cannot furnish any “mugwumps” on 
this particular issue. 

For eight weeks I have been traveling 
continuously in, England and Scotland, 
talking Budget on trains, in hotels, and 
in the homes to which I had the good 
fortune to be invited. City merchants, 
provincial business men, commercial trav- 
elers, lawyers, clergymen, farmers, labor- 
ers—all the classesewhich go to make up 
the voting population of the land—north, 
south, east, west, have striven to en- 
lighten me and to show me the exclusive 
justice of their individual point of view. 
I have found Liberal Tariff Reformers ; 
Conservative Free-Traders; Unionists 
who mistrusted the judgment of Mr. 
Chamberlain; Nonconformists who had 
their doubts about the Education Bill; 
Anglicans who believed in Welsh Dises- 
tablishment; Imperialists who were not 
worrying about Germany; temperance 
people who admitted the injustice and 
lack of wisdom in too drastic legislation 
against the Trade; pluralists who were 
willing to give up some of their votes; 
but of men who could see two s‘des to 
the Budget issue—none crossed my path! 

Out of this confusion of press and peo- 
ple I have endeavored to find what the 
Budget really intends to accomplish, and 
why this Budget in particular should 
have aroused such a storm that the Lords 
thought they might safely reject it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is re- 
quired every year to make an estimate 
of the total anticipated national expendi- 
ture for the coming year and the total 
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anticipated revenue to meet that expenc - 
iture. If the expenditure is likely to e>- 
ceed the revenue, it is his duty to preseit 
to Parliament a scheme for raising the 
amount needed to meet the expected de- 
ficiency. To this end he can propose the 
increase or revision of existing taxation 
and the imposition of new taxes. His 
proposals are then presented to the 
Finance Committee of the Commons. 
By ratifying the Finance Bill the Com- 
mons approve the estimates and the tax- 
ation schemes of the Chancellor, and the 
new taxes become law. Technically 
speaking, the Chancellor, when he pre- 
sents the Budget, is asking in the name 
of the Crown for the money needed to 
carry on His Majesty’s government for 
a year; and the Commons, in approving 
the Finance Bill, are making their annual 
grant to the Crown. 

It will easily be seen that the discus- 
sion of a Budget can be carried farther 
than the mere advisability or constitu- 
tionality of new or revised taxation, em- 
bodied in the year’s Finance Bill. The 
Government is open to attack upon the 
question of the estimates which it has 
made. Is the Chancellor justified in his 
estimate of probable revenue from exist- 
ing taxation? If there is a falling off; 
has it not been dte to a faulty finance 
bill of the year before, and is not the min- 
istry in office responsible for the lack of 
revenue to meet deficiencies? Or, if the 
deficiency is on account of new expendi- 
tures, are they justifiable? Will the new 
or increased taxation bring in additional 
revenue the amount expected? Is the 
Sinking Fund being impaired? 

Mr. Lloyd-George has proved himself 
in the past a man of excellent judgment 
in the matter of estimates. The results 
of the last fiscal year, so well foreseen, 
make impossible criticism of the Chancel- 
lor’s estimates of anticipated revenue. A 
falling off in revenue of some £3,000,000, 
largely owing to decreased consumption 
of alcoholic liquors, is admitted on both 
sides. For some time after the Budget’s 
appearance the Opposition maintained 
that this amount and the additional reve- 
nue needed for justifiable new expendi- 
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tures could have been partly met by the 
reimposition of taxes which the Govern- 
ment has taken off or lowered since com- 
ing into office. These taxes were: 
export duty of one shilling per ton re- 
moved; penny taken from tea duty; su- 
gar duty lowered- one-half; registration 
fee of one shilling per quarter upon im- 
ported grains and flours remitted. Now 
that the General Election is imminent, 
they no longer avail themselves of this 
argument, fearing to accept the direct 
sponsorship of food taxes. In the light 
of the latest revised estimates even the 
restoration of such taxation would not 
meet the item required for Old Age Pen- 
sions alone in the new Budget. 

The deficiency is estimated at £18,000,- 
000, divided as follows: 

Old age pensions 

Naval increase 

Minor departmental increases 

Road improvement 

Establishthent of labor exchanges... 
Development grant 

Land valuation 

Grant from land taxes to local au- 

thorities 

Almost half the deficiency, it will be 
seen, is due to the Old Age Pensions Act, 
an innovation of the Government. It is 
an open secret that this measure, of dubi- 
ous advantage when adopted, is most dis- 
tasteful to Conservatives and Unionists, 
and has become so to many Liberals. 
But, so immensely popular is it with the 
electorate that the Opposition parties do 
not dare to say a word against it, nor 
could the Liberals now repudiate it if 
they wanted to. So it is accepted with- 
out question by every one in politics, in- 
dependent of his party affiliation. To a 
foreigner, the Old Age Pensions Act 
seems like a millstone about the neck of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
none has the courage to reproach him for 
having placed it there himself! This 
measure is the main cause of the neces- 
sary increase in taxation, and yet the 
question of its wisdom can have no part 
in the impending General Election. 

The large naval increase will, in all 
probebility, become a permanent Budget 
estimate, just like the old age pensions. 
The policy of keeping the British navy 
ahead of that of every othér nation is 
poplar with the rank and file of the elec- 
torate. No political issue is to be made 
out of this estimate. 


Coal” 


To allow £1,500,000 for an increase 
all along the line in other departmental 
expenses meets with universal approval. 
The development grant and the estab- 
lishment of labor exchanges, at election 
time, must pass muster without a word. 

The only avoidable expenditures in the 
deficiency seem to be the £600,000 for 
road improvement and the’ £550,000 for 
land valuation and grant to local authori- 
ties. As these two items, however, are 
contingent upon new taxes introduced in 
the Budget, their criticism is included in 
that of the taxes. 

It is clear then that almast £17,000,000 
of the £18,000,000 is of such a nature 
that the Opposition cannot, or at least 
does not think it expedient to, contest the 
wisdom of the governmental estimates. 
This eliminates from the General Elec- 
tion a number of possible points of attack 
against the Government. The brunt of 
criticism, therefore, must be confined to 
the measures proposed in the Budget for 
raising the revenue to meet the deficien- 
cy. The Budget issue in its broadest 
sense i the advisability of the new taxes 
embodied in the Finance bill of 1909. 
Now we shall see how it is brought with- 
in a much narrower circle. 

Here js the estimate of the additional 
yield provided for by new or increased 
taxation : 

Death -duty, estate oni legacy and 

SONY NEG asé. ood o's t wheties 
Liquor licenses 
Incomes and super-tax 
Tobacco duty 
Stamp duties 
‘Spirit duty 
Motor cars, motor cycles and petrol. 

Land values, reversion of leases, and 

mining royalties 

A total of £14,250,000 is to be met by 
these taxes. The balance of the defi- 
ciency will be provided for by a reduc- 
tion of £3,500,000 in the amount usually 
deposited ‘every year in the Sinking 
Fund. 

The only innovations in the Budget are 
the taxes on land values, etc., and on 
petrol, involving hardly £1,000,000 in the 
estimates. The additional yield is in the 
increase of existing taxation. Particular 
interests are opposed to the increased 
taxation. The liquor trade declares its 
additional burdens are more than can be 
borne, and will end in an enormous reduc- 
tion of revenue. Protest against other 
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increased duties is merely such as gen- 
erally meets a Budget, and does not have 
great political importance because the in- 


creases are not such as affect the bulk of °* 


the electorate. The most bitter and 
widespread opposition to the Budget, the 
real ground upon which. the general elec- 
tion is to be fought, is reduced to the 
£600,000 which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asks to be provided by a tax 
on land values, reversion of leases and 
mining royalties. There is no question 
but that the House of Lords would have 
passed the Budget had it not contained 


these obnoxious provisions. Indeed I be- © 


lieve the reversion of leases and mining 
royalty’ taxes could have passed the 
Upper House. As far as the Budget of 
1909 goes, the real struggle is over an 
amount hardly in excess of £400,000. 
The “nigger in the wood pile” is the 
land taxes. The money accruing from 
them this year is insignificant. . Mr. 
Lloyd-George could have found his mil- 
lions to meet this year’s deficiency with- 
out them. Those upon whom they will 
fall can pay them. It is as absurd to 
think that the Budget of 1909 would seri- 
ously embarrass a landed proprietor as it 
is to suppose the tobacco tax would de- 
prive a man of his after-dinner cigar. 
Every time I talk to a British elector on 
the Budget, the boiled-down result of the 
conversation is either “I believe in land 
taxes” or “I think the land taxes are 
wrong.” We may have discussed the 
danger to revenue of imposing an addi- 
tional burden upon beer and spirits, the 
justice or injustice of making automobil- 
ists pay for road improvements and the 
discrimination against the  gasoline- 
driven cars, the grading of death and in- 
heritance duties, the circumventions of 
income taxes, but we always end by say- 
ing, “Well, now, about those land taxes.” 
From the first the Conservatives have 
seen in the Budget a_ revolutionary, 
socialistic measure which must be op- 
posed on principle. From the first the 
Unionists have scented the initiation of a 
scheme of taxation small and modest 
now, but bound to increase when it has 
tasted blood, which would offer a suffi- 
cient substitute for their pet protection 
policy. Uniting in desperation and fear, 
they have persuaded the Lords to meet 
one revolutionary measure with another, 
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and how the Budget is before the peoyle. 
It is not my purpose to discuss the jis- 
tice or wisdom of the land taxes. There 
is much to be said on both sides, anc it 
is hard for an American to understand 
and appreciate the Conservative staid- 
point. I frankly confess that 1 cannot, 
and yet I admit that they have reason, 
for in their ranks are thousands whose 
patriotism and unselfishness are beyond 
question. From the practical point of 
view, they seem to have no case, if they 
are at the same time Conservatives and 
free-traders, as very many of them are, 
If you ask them frankly where they ex- 
pect to find the revenue, with the burden 
of old age pensions and increased naval 
expenditure, unless some entirely new 
taxation is evolved, they cannot answer 
you. 

The Liberals may lose the coming 
election. For the liquor trade is fighting 
for life, and the landed interests are all 
powerful and have ways of influencing 
votes not unlike those we have the mis- 
fortune to be familiar with in America, 
Then, too, there is a feeling among 
thinking men that the Government has 
been hasty and has tried too much at one 
time. Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Ure have alienated friendly elements of 
the electorate. The hatred of the 
women’s suffragists is a factor not to be 
despised. It must be remembered, too, 
that the man who has most at stake fights 
best, and that there is no incentive to 










































































































































battle quite so strong as a threatened raid Le 
on a man’s pocketbook. mai | 

I am willing to say quite positively, by ¥ 
however, that the bulk of the British yt 
electorate is in favor of Mr. Lloyd- ee 
George’s Budget in its entirety. England “a, 
seems to be drifting inevitably toward = 
land taxation. The people have to choose § '" 
between the land, the food, and the im- §j '™° 
ports. Everything else is almost “up to i. 
the hilt” now. A Conservative and wn 
Unionist Cabinet cannot, stay long in oa 
power, unless they devise temporary ex- . 
pedients and refuse to meet the issue of oe 
a constructive and permanent financial a 
policy. Mr. Lloyd-George may not be a aaa 
great statesman, or even a skilful politi- de 
cian, but he has pointed out the neces- = 
sary, even if unpalatable, taxation policy RA 
for England. ab 
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THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Rapid Transit in New York City 


BY HENRY IRVING DODGE 


T is said that William H. Vanderbilt, 
when asked to subscribe to the 
building of the elevated railroad in 

New York, answered, “Nobody will go 
upstairs to take a train.” 

With what marked accuracy the proph- 
ecy of that far-seeing man—if, indeed, 
he really made any—is fulfilled, is shown 
by the fact that more than 800,000 per- 
sons mount stairs to take trains in this 
city every day. And as many more go 
“down stairs” to take trains. Nor does 
the subway seem appreciably to have cut 
into the business of the elevated. To the 
casual observer, the latter appears to be 
doing no smaller a traffic than before the 
existence of its rival. During rush hours 
the elevated trains are run with such fre- 
quency as almost to tread on one an- 
other’s heels—and packed at that—an 
endless chain, marked at regular inter- 
vals by the colored headlights. The won- 
der then is how the hordes who habitual- 
ly take the subway used to travel before 
that system went into operation. Prob- 
ably many of the patrons of the elevated 


road were diverted from that route, but 
nowhere near enough to account for the 
number that travel to and fro on the un- 


derground. Nor does the enormous 
growth of the city adequately explain the 
vast amount of subway patronage. To 
be sure, the subway penetrates the re- 
mote fastnesses of the Bronx, catching 
the ebb and flood of daily travel from 
that quarter. But the people up there 
used to go back and forth before this 
route was built. Also the facilities for 
surface travel have been greatly devel- 
oped and extended. Be this as it may, 
the significant fact remains that the un- 
derground road is today preparing to ex- 
tend its platforms to accommodate ten- 
car instead of eight-car trains. 

At first there was much speculation as 
to the effect of subterranean travel on the 
health of the passengers. People com- 
plained of disagreeable odors, stuffiness, 
and the like, and even today individual 
patrons may be found who do not en- 
thusiastically endorse existing conditions. 
But the New Yorker is adaptable. He 
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had his growl, and then resigned himself 
to the inevitable. But in all fairness, one 
must admit that the company did not turn 
a deaf ear to complaints. Concessions 
were made in the matter of ventilation. 
Where available, sidewalks were slatted 
to let in the air, and rules against carry- 
ing lighted cigars, pipes or the unspeak- 
able cigaret were effectively carried out. 

To facilitate the loading and unloading 
of trains and to protect passengers, spe- 
cia! policemen, paid by the company and 
reporting to the Police Commissioner, 
are assigned for duty at points of great- 
est congestion. But tho these austere 
.and uniformed personages rarely do 
more than walk about, there is no ques- 
tion that the moral influence of their 
presence is effective. 
is like a gun, seldom needed, but-when 
needed—needed badly. 

When the building of the subway was 
contemplated, it was estimated that this 
road would carry some 400,000 passen- 
gers per day. But so kindly did the 
people take to this method of travel, that 
within a few months after its completion 
it was running pretty close up to the 
original estimate of business. In other 
words, it carried during the year in- 
cluded between January 1 and December 
31, 1905, no fewer than 116,209,313 pas- 
sengers—roughly speaking, 318,000 per 
day. During the following year 149,- 
778,370 persons were transported by this 
route, while in 1907 182,559,990 patrons 
availed of its services. In 1908, the road 
carried 220,991,212 passengers, a daily 
average of 605,455, or 50 per cent. over 
and above the dreams of the prophets. 

On one day, during the Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration, more than a million per- 
sons traveled one way or another by this 
route, but this can hardly be considered 
a criterion, either of capacity or facility, 
since conditions were abnormal. -One 
ordinary business day—November 26 of 
the present year—866,554 passengers 


traveled by the subway, while those ~ 


transported under similar conditions for 
one day on the elevated system numbered 
863,921. However, as a rule, the sub- 
terranean route carries from 15,000 fo 
20,000 passengers fewer per day than 
the elevated; but it is of greatly inferior 
mileage. The fact that the subway gives 


its rival so keen a contest and allows itor more miles for five cents. 


Still, a policeman 
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so small a margin of superiority of ab:o- 
lute business will be appreciated when 
one considers that the elevated syst:m 
has altogether over 118 miles of sin:le 
track. 

The subway might be measured thus: 
The distance from the bridge to Nine y- 
sixth street being covered by four tracks 
may be resolved into two double track 
roads, and so the Broadway and West 
Farms routes may be considered inde- 
pendently. The distance from the bridge 
to the Bronx terminal is 13.46 miles, 
while from the bridge along the west 
prong of the fork to 242d street is 14.17 
miles. The distance from Atlantic ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, covered by double track, 
to Brooklyn Bridge, Manhattan, is 3.25 
miles—a total of 30.78 miles of double 
track. Some three track portions, sid- 
ings and turnouts bring the total single 
track mileage of the. subway up to ‘Be 
miles. About 16 miles of this is built 
in the open on a regular elevated struc- 
ture. 

This makes particularly interesting the 
opinion of Mr. Bion J. Arnold, special 
consulting engineer of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Mr. Arnold says that 
a subway under New York conditions 
costs approximately three times as much 
to build as the present elevated road, and 
should handle considerably more traffic 
than one of the latter of corresponding 
length. It should, therefore, be apparent 
that subways be constructed only where 
the traffic be of sufficient density to jus- 
tify so expensive a type of road. 

During the first fiscal year after the 
beginning of operation the car mileage 
(by a car mile is meant one car moving 
one mile) of the subway was 31,931,073. 
The following year this increased to 37,- 
184,940, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, it was 44,005,213. The 
earnings for the fiscal year of 1906 from 
transportation and other sources were 
$7,052,012; for 1907, $8,506,923.61 ; for 
1908, $10,253,337-37- The total operat- 
ing expenses for these years were $2,- 
978,109.35, $3,883,369.68, $4,423,313.27, 
respectively, the net earnings being $4,- 
073,902.65, $4,623,553.93, $5,830,024.10 
for the same years. 

It is amazing that a transportation 
company can carry a passenger seventeen 
Respecting 
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this, Mr. Arnold claims that each passen- 
ger should pay at the rate of a cent a 
mile in order to make a comprehensive 
subway system yield a fair return on the 
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only possible way to offset losses due to 
passengers riding from ten to fifteen 
miles: for five cents,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“is to furnish a local service which will 
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investment. Passengers carried more 
that: five miles and contributing less than 
one cent a mile each must be balanced by 
others traveling less than that distance 
and thus paying more per mile. “The 


attract a greater number of passengers 
who will ride comparatively short dis- 
tances on a five cent fare. This short 
haul business will not be an advantage, 
however, unless it can be handled in short 
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haul cars, can be accommodated by cars 
which otherwise would run empty, or can 
be handled by means of moving plat- 
forms at a lower cost per passenger than 
by train operation. It is a matter of 
every day observation that there is a 
large amount of short haul passenger 
business available in the down town dis- 
trict of Manhattan which is not at pres- 
ent accommodated by the surface or ele- 
vated systems, and it is this kind of traffic 
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twenty-four persons crowded into the 
two vestibules, and eighteen riding in one 
vestibule, while uncommon, is not ex- 
traordinary. As a matter of fact, a thou- 
sand persons to an eight-car train during 
the busiest hour of the day is no uncom- 
mon thing. 

Surely there must be some éxceptional 
advantage to outweigh the inconvenience 
of traveling thru a tube, packed like her- 
ring, and with no diverting landscape. 
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which would produce relatively the larg- 
est net returns for a subway system.” 
‘Fhat unlooked-for business far exceed- 
ing the original estimaté is coming to the 
subway is manifested by the action of 
the company in extending its facilities 
for handling traffic. The extended ‘plat- 
forms will accommodate two more cars. 
These cars are some fifty-one feet long 
by eight feet seven inches wide, and seat 
fifty-two passengers each. .It is almost 
impossible during any hour of the 
twenty-four to ride from one end of the 
route to the other without being in a 
well-filled, if not crowded, car during 
some period of the journey. So great is 
the traffic that altho the company runs 
some thirty-four express and as many 
local trains per hour during the rush 
time, it is no uncommon thing to see, be- 
sides two lines of strap-hangers, dangling 
from above and twisting and bobbing and 
knocking their knees against those of the 
sitters, and occasionally tumbling into 
their laps, an interior line from one end 
of the car to the other. One often sees 


The unfortunate thing is, Manhattan 
Island is so fashioned that people. have 
to live at remote distances from their 
places of business. And when one con- 
siders that persons may travel from At- 
lantic avenue, Brooklyn, away across 
Manhattan Island and into the fastnesses 
of the Bronx—some seventeen or eigh- 
teen miles—in fifty minutes and for five 
cents, he must admit that there is little 
to growl at. But he does growl, for all 
of that! 

Notwithstanding the strenuous treat- 
ment to which passengers are subjected, 
to the strain of standing for a long time,’ 
and to the comparative lack of ventila- 
tion, almost no sickness results from 
traveling in the subway.. As a matter of 
fact, standing up may be beneficial to 
many persons who have to remain seated 
during the day, and swinging around and 
twisting on the strap is the only exercise 
many of them get. 

The engineers of the road are con- 
stantly studying up improvements in the 
handling of passengers. There. is no 
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limit to the capacity of the roadbed. 
But, obviously, trains cannot be run at 
much shorter intervals. Therefore, the 
length of the train is to be increased. 
But with a longer train comes the dan- 
ger of even greater congestion. To obvi- 
ate this, side door cars have been intro- 
duced to some extent. It is believed by 
adopting this method of egress, the time 
devoted to getting a train into and out 
of the station may be reduced to thirty 
seconds. 

At present the traveling public doesn’t 
quite know how to avail itself of this par- 
ticular kind of side door, and unfortu- 
nately there aren’t enough policemen at 
the congested points to regulate the use 
of them. It is natural for persons to 
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The great McAdoo system of tunnels 
connecting New York and New Jersey 
is apparently being used by numbers 
more than sufficient to justify its con- 
struction. That portion of the system 
which runs from Hoboken to Twenty- 
third street, New York, began operating 
in February, 1908; the other portion, 
running from Jersey City to the Hudson- 
Terminal, July, 1909. About ten miles 
of tracks are now in use by this system. 
There are four single tubes under the 
river. On the Jersey side is a transverse 
tunnel extending over a mile along shore 
beneath the tracks of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie and Lackawanna railroads, with en- 
trances to each station. In Manhattan, 


the company is pushing its tunnel up 








A STATION IN THE NEW YORK SUBWAY. 


dash for any opening they see in a sub- 
way train, and this they do. Therefore, 
it is probable that once these doors are 
applied to all cars, the public will require 
some little educating before their benefi- 
cent a will have been fully at- 
tained, 


Sixth avenue, and will presently cut un- 

der the corner of Bryant Park and con- 

nect with the subway at the Grand Cen- 

tral depot. In New Jersey, the system is 

extending its lines, and within a year will 

be running trains to and from Newark. 
New Yorx Crry. 








Mexico Judged by Its Friends 


BY W. J. GHENT 


{Mr. Ghent is a student of Mexican conditions. 
from the statements of the eulogists and friends of Mexico the situation is serious. 
Ghent has been a frequent contributor to THe INDEPENDENT. 


He shows in this article that even 
Mr. 


Last spring he visited the 


Panama Canal with an editor of Tue InpePenpent to collaborate a report to our readers 


on the conditions there.—Epr1ror.] 


OW that several newspapers and at 
N least one prominent magazine 
have turned their guns on our 
sister republic to the south, it is well to 
turn back and take note of some of the 
golden tributes that have been paid both 
to the nation and to its ruler. Diaz has 
so long been enthroned in American 
minds as the one benevolent autocrat of 
modern times, and the people over whom 
he rules have so long been considered 
fortunate and happy, that these recent 
allegations of tyranny, brutality and ex- 
propriation come to us as a great shock. 
Let us pause for a time in giving cred- 
ence to these ‘strange tales, and let us 
examine again some of’ the testimony to 
the glory and. moral greatness of :Diaz « 
and to the blissful condition of his* 
people. . 

Mr. Frederick Palmer, in a series of 
four articles published in the New York 
Times February 22 to 25, 1909, makes it 
plain that Mexico is a modern Happy 
Valley, and that all its blessings are due 
to Diaz. Mr. James Creelman, in an 
article in Pearson’s Magazine for March, 
1908, puts to shame Mr. Palmer’s efforts 
at idealizing both ruler and nation. Mr. 
E. S. Smith, in the Bankers’ Magazine 
for November, 1909, in a. well-sustained 
flight of rhetorical “tall talk,” strikes a 
note somewhat similar to Mr. Creel- 
man’s. Mr. Elisha Hollingsworth Tal- 
bot, in Moody's Magazine for December, 
1909, is unrestrained in his praise, and 
the truth of his: statements is cordially 
attested by no less a person than Sefior 
C. Romero, Consul-General of Mexico in 
New York City. Mr. Franklin John- 
ston, in the American Exporter for De- 
cember, 1909, takes it upon himself to 
refute some of- the statements made in 
the American Magazine, citing for au- 
thority the testimony of an unidentified 
“American business man in Yucatan.” 
Finally, a special correspondent of the 
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New York Times, whose letter from 
Mexico City is published in the issue of 
that newspaper for December 5, 1409, 
adds his valuable contribution to the vol- 
ume of testimony. It may have been 
noticed that for years there has been no 
lack of favorable comment upon Mexico 
and its ruler—just as there is no lack of 
like comment upon Russia and Nicholas 
II. The articles here mentioned are 
merely casual instances. 

The greatness and goodness of |iaz 
is a matter rather insistently thrust upon 
the reader’ by these writers. To Mr. 
Creelman he is the “hero of the Ameri- 
as,” the “foremost figure of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere.” .To: Mr. Palmer he 
*Sone of the héroic figures—perhaps the 
most Olympian figure—of modern his- 
tory.” He is the “possessor of a warm 
heart, a magnanimous and forgiving dis- 
position, a soul as brave as ever inhabited 
human body, and [one] who fears only 
his God,” according to Mr. Talbot. His 
“constructive statesmanship and tender- 
ness Of heart recall these same traits in 
our Lincoln,” says Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Johnston somewhat more carefully meas- 
ures his words. With the others, for the 
most part, panegyric assumes its most 
unrestrained form. 

Unfortunately, the details given do not 
invariably w to the unbiased 
reader, the conclusions of the panegy- 
rists. Very often, indeed, these details 


suggest a directly estimate of 
Diaz’s character and conditions of 
the Mexican people. too, in many 


matters the witnesses do not agree. 


Sometimes the witness does not agree 
with himself, and often he disagrees with 
his fellows to a ludicrous degree. “More- 
over, the assertions are frequently not in 
accord with well-authenticated, or, at 
least, accepted, data. There are readily 
accessible official figures r ding cér- 
tain social conditions. in ico with 
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MEXICO JUDGED BY ITS FRIENDS 


hich some of these writers seem unac- 
puainted. It will be well to look over 
he testimony in order to reach inde- 
endent conclusions. 

For instance, Mr. Talbot, in glowing 
hrase, ascribes magnanimity and a for- 
iving. spirit to the Mexican ruler. Mr. 


Palmer also gives an instance of Diaz’s 


“TI heard an old resident estimate that the 
execution Of 30,000 men stood to Diaz’s ac- 
count. Such is his power that a score of mal- 
contents may be shot without anybody except 
hier neighbors being the wiser.’ 

Indeed, a free and generous amount of 
killing by Diaz of his enemies is ad- 
mitted by several of the eulogists. It 
was necessary, they declare, for the glory 
and good of Mexico. Mr. Creelman per- 
mits Diaz to speak for himself: 


there was cruelty, results have justified it. 
... It was better that a little blood should 
be shed that much blood should be saved. The 
blood that was shed was bad blood; the blood 
that was saved was good blood.’ ” 

Mr. Smith is less direct, and contents 
himself with this philosophical observa- 
tion : 

“Civilized governments have often found it 
absolutely necessary to shed the blood of bad 
men for the preservation of the blood and life 
of good men, and to fully guarantee the safety 
of life, limb and employment and home in the 
national life, and to promote international 
peace.” 

Mr. Smith is less specific in this mat- 
ter as well as in a number of others. He 
considers it “unjust.and unreasonable” 
that “specific denials should be. called 
forth from Mexico’s friends,” and ac- 
cordingly indulges in rhetorical general- 
izations. But Mr. Johnston has some- 
thing to the point. He is not so certain 
about the prevalence of democracy and 
political liberty as is Mr. Talbot. He 
writes: 

“What. possible comprehension could most 
of them [the peons] have of what a democratic 
form of government means? The 
lower class in Mexico—the peons—have not 
fostered the democratic idea and have not the 
slightest idea of what it means.” 

Mr. Creelman, as usual, permits Digz 
to say the word for himself: . 

““We preserved the republican and demo- 
cratic form of government. We defended the 
theory and kept it intact, Yet we adopted a 
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patriarchal policy in the actual administration 
of the nation’s affairs, guiding and restraining 
popular tendencies. . I have waited pa- 
tiently for the day when the people of the 
Mexican Republic would be prepared to choose 
and change their government at every electiorm 
without danger of armed revolutions and with- 
out injury to the national credit or interfer- 
ence with national progress.. I believe that day 
has come. It is true there is no oppo- 
sition party. I have so many friends in the 
republic that my enemies seem unwilling to 
identify themselves with so small a minority.’” 


So the benevolent Diaz seems to have 
won a unanimity of support which not 
even the great Washington nor the ami- 
able Monroe could win. But again the 
witnesses do not agree. Mr. Palmer has 
another explanation of the lack of op- 
position to Diaz: 


“One seeking an office, a favorable judgment 
in the courts, the overruling of the action of 
any Governor of a State, a privilege in the de- 
velopment of resources, has learned to go. to 
Diaz for what he wants. Oppose him, 
and your political career is finished. Serve 


him, and he may make you a Governor.” 


The Times special correspondent above 
referred to has also a few illuminating 
sentences. Gen. Bernardo Reyes, it ap- 
pears, had notions of succeeding Diaz in 
the presidency. Diaz apparently had 
different notions. Now 
“General “Reyes has been exiled. There is 
no other word for it. Ostensibly he has gone 
abroad ‘to study foreign military methods. , 
ES as All of which is absurd and merely a 
subterfuge to save the pride of one who was a 
war comrade of Porfirio Diaz.” 

There follows some comment upon 
Gen. Heriberto Barron, now in New 
York City, and his presumed ambitions 
toward the succession. “This is the 
man,” writes the correspondent, “who 
has announced his candidacy for the 
Presidency of the’ Mexican Republic 
from the safe vantage of a New York 
hotel.” This is much as tho Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Debs should feel impelled to an- 
nounce his candidacy for the American 
Presidency from the safe vantage of a 
hotel in Toronto or in London. No 
doubt the matter of political liberty in the 
two nations is to be judged by different 
standards. 

The increasing barbarity of political 
persecutions, the imprisonment of opposi- 
tion editors and of members of opposi- 
tion clubs is asserted bv all the critics of 
Mexico, and a multitude of specific in- 
stances are given. Mr. Talbot, however, 
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knows better. He declares that there is 
no political prison and there are no polit- 
ical prisoners in Mexico, and that the 
dungeon of San Juan de Ulua, at Vera 
Cruz, contains only long-term criminals: 

“It can be safely asserted that President 
Diaz has never sent or caused to be sent to 
that famous retreat for evildoers a single edi- 
tor for ‘criticising the policy of the administra. 
tion’ or ‘refusing to publish’ any matter of 
any kind, at any time. The press of Mexico is 
as free to criticise in a civilized manner any 
‘policy’ or any public official, or to refuse to 
publish sentiments it may not approve, as is 
the press of any other self-respecting and 
self-protecting country.” ° 

Mr. Johnston, tho he glorifies ruler 
and nation alike, has no illusions about 
the freedom of the press: 

“It is true that Diaz has subsidized newspa- 
pers and controls practically all sources of 
news—that is part of his business, and is of 
vital importance in maintaining peace at home 
and credit abroad) Means of this sort will 
have outlived their usefulness when the coun- 
try is on a still firmer basis.” 

Mr. Creelman and Mr. Smith disdain 
to notice so trifling a matter as political 
persecution and press censorship. But 
Mr. Palnier, with easy nonchalance, 
bears much the same testimony as does 
Mr. Johnston: 

“There is: no censorship of the press; but 
criticise Diaz vitally and the editor will surely 
feel his power, directly or indirectly. He is 
‘kind’ to the press with subsidies. One of the 
two American papers published in the capital 
has its monthly allowance from the Govern- 
ment—the only Government subsidized Ameri- 
can paper in the world.” 

Yet Diaz, so Mr. Palmer declares, is 
in many respects an “easy boss.” It 
would seem that all he demands is obe- 
dience. It can hardly be suspected that 
the Czar of all the Russias or the Ameer 
of Afghanistan demahds less than this. 
Whether you are a member of Congress, 
or a State Governor, or a Supreme Court 
Judge, you have only to obey and you 
will be secure and happy. There is no 
trouble for any others than those who 
believe in exercising an individual mind 
in regard to the reform of social and in- 
dustrial conditions or an individual pref- 
erence for candidates for political office. 
Such persons are the bane of Diaz’s con- 
tentment and security. Mr. Talbot is 
very strong on this point: 

“The only unhappy persons in Mexico—and 
they are comparatively few in numbers—are 
the criminal classes and the socialist or rest- 
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less element composed of disappointed >ffice 
seekers, plotters against orderly governrent, 
enemies of as, and persons who.are jeal. 
ous of the foreign capital, influence and brains 
that are rendering such important aid ir the 
development of the country.”. 

Mr. Johnston has little to say of kill- 
ing as a specific mode of achieving order, 
but he frankly acknowledges the employ- 
ment of the 1ron hand: 

“Neither Diaz nor any other man could have 
forced Mexico ahead as he has without using 
the sternest methods, without using spies (even 
the United States has its secret service) and 
prisons to crush the demagog and the agitator 
whenever they threatened to disturb the peace 
and prosperity of the country.” 

Mr. Palmer has a number of further 
references to Diaz’s attitude on the mat- 
ter of killing: 

“On one occasion, when he [Diaz] was asked 
by wire what disposition to make of a certain 
revolutionist who had been captured, his 
prompt, unexpurgated answer, I am told, was: 
‘Kill him while he is hot,’ . Probably 
Don Porfirio has had to kill relatively more 
of the people of his own tribe, the fighting, 
vigorous, bartering, bathing Oaxacans of the 
south, than of any other.” 

But none of the panegyrists, curiously 
enough, makes any mention of the whole- 
sale killings at Juchitan (1878), about 
Papantla (1886), at Tomochic and at 
Mexico City (1892), or at Monterey 
(1903). They might have offered some 
word of explanation in order to make 
these episodes more fittingly accord with 
the character of a benevolent ruler. 
More or less wisely, they have chosen 
silence. 

One of the gravest charges of the 
critics of Mexico is the existence in that 
land of a particularly harsh and brutal 
form of peonage. Are the charges in 
any measure true? The panegyrists are 
divided in opinion. Mr. Palmer admits 
the impeachment : 

“By batches they [the Yaquis] have been 
sent to what is undeniably practical slavery in 
Yucatan, where they die of homesickness and 
the heat in a few vears. No doubt some mem- 
bers of the Government have made a good 
profit out of this traffic, which is now to be 
stopped, as the few remaining Yaquis are 
needed for labor in their own country.” 

Mr. Johnston, quoting from the 
“American business man,” admits the ex- 
istence of peonage in Yucatan. But it is 
a mild system, he says, and the peons do 
not wish a change. Peonage, also, he 
admits, exists in other parts of Mexico. 
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MEXICO JUDGED BY ITS FRIENDS 


It is conceded that the Yucatan peons are 
beaten, that their liberty is curtailed in 
various ways, that they are not permitted 
to marry the peons of other plantations,, 
and that at the door of each of the quar- 
ters of the unmarried men is stationed a 
guard “armed with a club, a sword and 
a pistol.” But the peon is satisfied; he 
has known nothing else, and he wants 
nothing else. He would not change the 
existing order. 

Mr. Creelman sees none of the darker 
things, and apparently has heard nothing 
about peonage. But Mr. Talbot has. 
Only he declares that it has been abol- 
ished : 

“The only slavery known in Mexico since 
the conquest has been the slavery of peonage, 
and to Diaz belongs the credit for its abolition. 
Now, every Mexican, if he so wills, is master 
of himself and of his services. . . . [Diaz 
is] as tender and just in his treatment of the 
millions of peons, whom he considers to be the 
nation’s wards, as Lincoln was of the millions 
of negro slaves to whom he gave freedom.” 

Mr. Smith goes him one better: 

“The laboring classes of the great farms are 
a sympathetic, contented, patient, happy, indus- 


> ” 


trious and obedient people. 

Of the population of ,Mexico “two- 
thirds are peons,” says Mr. Talbot. His 
statistics are wofully at fault, and the 
term “peons,” which he uses, does not 
give the meaning he intends. Of the 
2,890,991 persons engaged in agriculture 
in 1895, according to Dr. Walter E. 
Weyl, inthe Bulletin of Labor for Janu- 
ary, 1902, 2,555,316 were farm hands. 
Only a part of these were peons in the 
real sense. But the total population of 
Mexico in 1900 was about 15,000,000, 
so that the proportion of peons, whether 
according to the scientific or the popular 
meaning, was nothing like what Mr. Tal- 
bot declares. However that may be, it is 
Mr. Talbot’s declaration that the peons 
have been the especial wards of Diaz: 

“If teaching them to read and write, to be- 
come better men and women, to make their 
labor decently productive, to strive for a 
higher plane of existence and to deserve the 
rights and privileges of citizenship is to. en- 
slave them, then the blame is upon them. He 
has checked them in their downward course of 
centuries; has turned their faces toward the 
star of a higher destiny; and they are now 
steadily and surely advancing.” 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of the Mexican people can read or 
write in this year 1909. Terry’s “Mex- 
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ico,” a friendly work just published, says 
that more than 8,000,000 who have 
reached their majority are illiterate. Dr. 
Weyl, quoting from the census of 1895, 
gives 1,782,822 as the number who can 
both read and write and 323,336 as the 
number who can read only. The per- 
centage of illiterates to the whole popula- 
tion is given as 79.2. It is really larger 
than this, Dr. Weyl surmises, since the 
thousands of natives who evade the cen- 
sus are probably all illiterate. There is 
no doubt that education has been ad- 
vanced in Mexico; for that matter there 
is no country touched by civilization that 
cannot show an advance in literacy these 
last twenty years, and the increase in stu- 
dents in Mexican schools from 544,000 
in 1890 to 828,078 in 1898 is indeed a 
fair showing. But where Mr. Talbot 
gets the figures or the facts for his 
sweeping statements no one can guess. 

The critics of Mexico assert that civil 
and political liberty does not exist in that 
land ; that elections are a farce, that op- 
position to the administration is attended 
with the utmost danger, that prosecutions 
of political malcontents are savage and 
relentless. What do the defenders say? 
Mr. Talbot rises to a lofty height of in- 
dignant denial: 

“Every Mexican «-. . has the constitu- 
tional right to go to the polls and vote his 
principles and his preferences, and is more cer- 
tain of non-interference and the protection due 
to every decent citizen than are our own peo- 
ple in many parts of the United States.” 

We have already seen how Mr. John- 
ston exults in the use of prisons. “to 
crush the demagog and the agitator 
whenever they threatened the peace and 
prosperity of the country.” Mr. Smith 
also says hard words about the “dis- 
gruntled office-seekers” who so readily 
jeopard the tranquillity of Mexico. Thus 
he describes them: \ 


“Government destroyers, who from time to 
time are leaving Mexico for refuge in the 
United States, where they take shelter under 
the guise of being political refugees, to plan 
revolution against Mexico, and with their 
presence poison American society, stir up the 
latent forces of anarchy among our own evil- 
minded, and jeopard international tranquillity.” 


As a matter of fact, Mexican political 
refugees find little “shelter” north of the 
Rio Grande or the Arizona line. Any 
one familiar with the history of the mat- 
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ter knows that. thru the conspicuous zeal 
of American officials, from dog-catcher 
up to Circuit Court Judge, all along the 
border, these refugees are hounded from 
place to place, are arrested and almost 
invariably convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment in our penitentiaries. The 
cases Of Magon, Rivera, Villarreal, 
Araujo, Espinosa, Sarabia, Guerra and 
others are too fresh in the minds of well- 
informed men to enable them to listen 
patiently to any talk of a refugee finding 
“shelter” on this side the line. From all 
the information available, it would seem 
that the Mexican who has independent 
notions about politics and society, and 
who chooses to speak his opinions to an- 
other, has his choice of two alternatives: 
one, to remain in Mexico and take his 
chance of execution or of imprisonment 
in Belem or San Juan de Ulua, and the 
other, to come to the United States and 
serve for from one and one-half to two 
and one-half years in Yuma or Fort 
Leavenworth Penitentiary. 

All the witnesses agree on one point: 
Agitation is hurtful to business. About 


$800,000,000 of American capital is n- 
vested in Mexico, and the continua: ce 
of large profits on this capital requi:es 
the maintenance of the existing régiine 
and the absolute cessation of agitation 
and criticism. It is an argument curi- 
ously like that heard thruout America, 
during the anti-slavery agitation. The 
“peculiar institution” of the South miist 
not be disturbed out of regard for the 
sanctity of commercial profits. The 
slave is contented, and would not change 
his lot; liberty is freely accorded to all 
who can rightly use or appreciate it, and 
the real evil lies in a “disturbance of con- 
ditions” by unscrupulous agitators. 

It was a good argument—from the 
standpoint of vested interests and the 
exploitation of the weak. But it appears 
that a majority of the American people 
were not convinced by it, and that after 
a time they concerned themselves about 
the matter at issue in a very forcible 
manner. It is an argument that is al- 
ways reappearing, and is always 
prompted by the same motive—the 
material interests of-the strong. 


New Yor«k Crry. 


Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


HERNANDO DE Soto Money, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR. 

RIGHT among the intellectual bril- 

B liants of the United States Sen- 


ate is the new minority leader, 


Money of Mississippi. He is a rare 
combination of the best qualities of the 
ideal Southern gentleman. He is highly 
cultured, a cultivated and entertaining 
conversationalist, cordially democratic 
and considerate. He is tall, with iron- 
gray hair and mustache effectively em- 
phasizing a strong Southern face. He is 
a good man to lead if he had a tractable 
following, for he is absolutely fearless 
on the floor of the Senate, without being 
pugnacious. He is among the very few 
who understand the art of béing severe 
and parliamentary at the same time. He 
has frequently demonstrated the fact— 


notably when he replied to Senator Root, 
during the tariff debate. He is only 
serving his second term in the Senate, 
barring the unexpired term of Senator 
George, which he completed, but the 
Democrats could not have selected a bet- 
ter parliamentarian for leader. 


Previous to his appointment to the 
Senate Money served in the House four- 
teen years, to which he came as a lawyer. 
graduate of the University of Missis- 
sippi. Behind that he has a Civil War 
record. He was twenty-two when the 
war broke out and served in the Con- 
federate army from the beginning till 
late in ’64, when he was forced to retire, 
on account of serious trouble with his 
eyes. This trouble has been the bane— 
yet in a sense the blessing—of his life. 
Fot many years now the Senator has 
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Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR MONEY, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Democratic Leader of the Senate. 


been practically blind, seeing with but 
one eye and only large objects, indis- 


tinctly. It certainly serves to enhance 
the victory of his life, for a readier and 
more effective speaker, quicker and 
keener in debate and retort, better posted 
in volume and detail, could not easily be 
found. His speeches are not, however, 
tiioroly satisfactory to strangers in the 
Senate galleries, especially if they come 
from the North or West; for the Sen- 
ator retains a strong Creole tendency to 
soften, often to obliteration, many of his 
consonants, and to wander along thru 
words in a leisurely, drawling way which 
is not easily plain at a distance, espe- 
cially as his voice is not strong at the 
best. But those who would have a treat 
of wisdom, wit and comprehensive 
English will always find it in the Con- 
gressional Record the next morning. In 
fact, he is among the few whose speeches 
are always worth reading afterward. 
Two years ago, wholly impromptu, he 
delivered one of the most complete and 
graphic dissertations extant on the an- 
thropology of the color line. He was 
forced to his feet to help out a Demo- 
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cratic filibuster. A question from Sen- 
ator Foraker set him onto the subject, 
with a result which will live in English 
literature. 

Senator Money is over seventy and 
retires in 1911. It is a pity for Congress 
that he should quit, but for many years 
he has not known an hour without keen 
physical suffering. In the meantime, to 
make the most of him, the Democrats 
have elected him floor leader. In chat- 
ting of his proverbially difficult task he 
said: “My efforts will be chiefly toward 
securing harmony, irrespective of ‘meas- 
ures. In that I hope I may not wholly 
fail.” 

If there is any man on the Democratic 
side who can successfully harmonize, it 
is Money of Mississippi. 


Epwarp BUTTERFIELD VREELAND, M.C., 
VicE-CHAIRMAN OF THE MONETARY 
ComMMISSION. 


The Vreeland-Aldrich currency bill a 
year ago brought into national promi- 
nence the name of the man who is now 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and vice-chair- 
man, with Aldrich, of the Monetary 


EDWARD B. VREELAND, 
Vice-chairman of the Monetary Commission, 
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Commission. From that on he has been 
watched by many as a growing influence 
in the financial affairs of the country. 
Mr. Vreeland has served in the House 
since 1899. He came both as a lawyer 
and as president of the Salamanca Trust 
Company, with the combination of expe- 
rience giving him the best practical 
preparation for a position on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The 
work was agreeable to him and he has 
devoted himself to it with an energy and 
earnestness which have caused him rap- 
idly to develop along those lines. His 
colleagues realized it before he launched 
upon the troubled waters his temporary 
currency bill, which, after certain com- 
promises, apparently carried the day, 
where the Aldrich bill had failed. They 
were not surprised when he was made 
chairman of the House committee and 
vice-chairman of the Monetary Commis- 
sion now delving into every phase of 
finance, in the hope of evolving a perfect 
system of banking and currency. It is 
an important position, full of grave re- 
sponsibility, Even the framers of the 
Constitution had not a more perplexing 
proposition and problem. 

Vreeland is fifty-two years old, tall, 
strong and forceful in manner and 
method. He has a high forehead, with 
clear, keen eyes, dark hair and vigorous 
color, which gives one the impression of 
a younger man. He has not posed as a 
public speaker. His strength is as a stu- 
dent. He is a forceful and entertaining 
conversationalist, cordially willing to tell 
what he knows of a subject under dis- 
cussion, and not afraid to say so when 
he does not know... He is not a debater, 
but a practical, earnest business man, 
always ready for any amount of hard 
work. He is a courteous listener and 
patient investigator, who has sometimes 
given the impression of being readier to 
follow than to lead. But they are mis- 
taken who think that when Mr. Vreeland 
is satisfied and fully understands, he 
lacks the courage or quality to stand 
pat. 

His great ambition is to serve effec- 
tively in eradicating the unscientific con- 
ditions of our present monetary system. 
To it he is devoting every energy. Of 
his personal progress in the matter he 
said to me the other day: “I am clear as 
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. Life Insurance Company. 














to the errors existing, and-perfectly sat- 
isfied as to what we must ever ually 
attain, to avoid them and secure the best 
possible banking and currency system; 
but I do not feel at all sure, as yet, of 
the wisest way to reach the desired end.” 






































CHARLES Dyer Norton, First Assist- 
ANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


When Secretary of the Treasury Mac- 
Veagh appointed Charles Dyer Norton, 
of Chicago, his first assistant secretary, | 
a name was brought to the front which 


















































CHARLES DYER NORTON, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 











was comparatively little known at large, 
outside of Illinois; but the overwhelm- 
ing commendations which forthwith 
emanated from the Lake City brought 
with them the conviction that a man of 
unusual qualities was booked for the 
most important post in the Secretary’s 
office of the national treasury. The pros- 
pect thus far has been fully realized. 
Norton was born in Wisconsin, in 
1871. When he was sixteen he entered 
the employ of the Northwestern Mutual 
Four years 
later he entered Amherst College, gradu- 
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ating in 1893. For over a year he was 
on the staff of Scribner’s Magazine, hut 
ill -health forced him to take a year 
abroad, and returning, he went to Chi- 
cago, where he again entered the service 
of the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company, becoming general manager 
for Illinois, a position which he held till 
he resigned to come to Washington as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

In the meantime, besides evincing 
most unusual administtative ability in 
building up the business of the insur- 
ance company, Norton had recognized 
Chicago and Chicago had recognized 
Norton. As president of the Merchants’ 
Club he was the chief inspiration and 
vital energy of the signal reforms inau- 
gurated by that organization, and when 
the club consolidated with the Commer- 
cial Club, he became chairman of the 
committee which worked out the scheme 
and plans for the beautification of the 
city and suburbs which are the glory of 
the community. He was the soul of sev- 
eral important measures of practical re- 
form in which he came frequently in 
contact. with Secretary MacVeagh, re- 
sulting in his selection for his present 
position. Chicago finds words of praise 
for Norton altogether inadequate, and 
the prophetic in Washington are equally 


enthusiastic concerning his future in the 
national treasury. He is only thirty-eight, 
which gives him an exceptional running 
start. He is tall, slender, active, full of 
energy, democratically cordial, quick, 
clean, well poised and keen. His face is 
smooth shaven, with a fine forehead 
topped with thick brown hair, close cut, 
giving the general impression of one who 
is ready for most anything at a moment’s 
notice. He has good looks, running a 
close second to Bacon, whom he rather 
resembles, but, like the late Apollo of the 
State Department, now Ambassador to 
Paris, he evidently holds them subservient 
to business. He gave up a fifty-thousand- 
dollar income for his present $4,500 
position, much’ as Bacon did. Like 
Bacon, he has evidently brought with 
him a fifty-thousand-dollar ability and 
old-fashioned patriotism, regardless of 
present perquisites. Like Bacon, he will 
be heard from higher up, before long. 
His present duties make him the right 
hand of the Secretary. When I asked 
him what his ruling passion was in the 
new office, he replied instantly, “Effi- 
ciency and economy.” He has been 
making good along those lines, but to 
know him is to realize that he has only 
laid the foundation as yet, and that he 
will be one worth watching as he climbs. 


Wasurincton, D. C. 


Among the Shilluks of Southern Sudan 


BY F.,SCOTT THOMPSON 


OR eight days and a half from 
Khartum we traveled and tied up 
by turns on the White Nile. As 

we steamed slowly up the river man-eat- 
ing crocodiles sunned themselves on the 
sands, while huge hippopotamuses raised 
their giant heads above the water to be- 
hold a’monster too large for even them 
to attack. 

It was hard for us to realize we were 
approaching very near to the Equator, 
as it was the season of rain and green- 
ness, and the heat was not nearly so op- 
pressive as in dry, burnirig Egypt, which 
we had just left. Still and slow flows 


the rising river that each year bears life 
and healing to “old hushed Egypt and 
her sands.” Great clouds of brilliantly 
colored birds settle on the bushes along 
the bank in the evening, and during the 
night time wild beasts creep down to the 
water’s edge to drink. A few squalid vil- 
lages dot its shores. Occasional herds 
of humped cattle graze on the marshy 
plains reaching back from the higher 
banks of the river. Beyond these in the 
distance stretch great forests of mimosa 
trees, reminding one not of the old geog- 
raphy pictures of giant trees with great 
long snakes dangling from the branches 
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matted together above, but rather of 
poorly kept plum and apple orchards. It 
is a sort of a survival of the strongest 
and scrawniest. A more luxuriant for- 
est growth is hindered by the fires the 
natives kindle in the autumn to burn off 
the dried grass that during the summer 
grows higher than a man’s head.’ An 
effort is being made to protect the for- 
ests from these fires, and during the past 
year 65 miles of fire line 30 feet wide was 
cut at a cost of $9 per mile. 

At last, 600 fniles south of Khartum, 
we reach the Sobat River. About 3 
miles up on its right bank, in the midst 
of a grove of Doleib palms, we find an 
American mission station where a min- 
ister, a doctor and a farmer are working 
together for the evangelization, educa- 
tion and general advancement of the 
aborigines. 

Here, 2,000 miles up the Nile, in the 
heart of Africa, nine degrees from the 
Equator, we halt for a few weeks to visit 
the Shilluks and their kingdom. 

Their villages are scattered irregularly 
along a line about a mile back from the 
White Nile bank, for a distance of 218 
miles, or from Kaka on the north to Lake 


No on the south, also up the Sobat for a 
distance of 35 miles. In addition to these 
towns along the two rivers, they have 
eight groups of villages some twelve to 
twenty miles inland. The census of 1903 


gives the number of inhabitants of tle 
river villages as near forty- thousand. 
Add to these a liberal number of the ir- 
land villages, and we find the Shilluks o/ 
today to be very few, as compared wit) 
the population spoken of by Dr. Schwein - 
furth, who, about 1870, wrote: 

“No known part of Africa, scarcely even 
the narrow valley of the Nile in Egypt, has a 
density of population so great; but a similar 
condition of circumstances so favorable to 
support a teeming population is perhaps with- 
out a parallel in the world. Everything which 
contributes to exuberance of life here finds a 
concentrated field—agriculture, pasturage, fish- 
ing and the chase.” 

Since the above was written, the ranks 
of the Shilluks have been greatly 
thinned. Many of their villages built of 
the most perishable material have entire- 
ly disappeared. The nefarious slave 
trade and the savage reigns of the Mahdi 
and Califa were the agencies that 
brought calamity and woe and broke the 
power of the tribe. The Shilluks bore 
perhaps more than their share of suffer- 
ing during the time of the scourge, that 
in less than a score of years reduced the 
population of the Sudan to one-fourth, 
and the amount of possessions in flocks 
and herds to one-twenty-fourth. Many 
boys and girls, born during the rule of 
the Califa, bear names which show that 
their parents would have preferred they 
had not come to life. The Shilluks re- 
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WASHING CLOTHES IN THE NEW WAY. 


A common way of resting among the Shilluks, is to put one foot against the opposite knee and then throw 
the weight of the body on a spear or some object held by the hand. 


sisted the authority of the monster, but 
clubs and spears were no match for fire- 
arms, and thousands of these wretched 
creatures were carried away to Omdur- 
mann. Hundreds perished by the way. 
Their ears were cut off as proof to the 
owner that his property had died on the 
road. Slatin Pasha, a captive in Om- 
durmann, tells of their entry into that 
city. Some were too wretched to even 
sell as slaves. “Wearily they dragged 
their emaciated bodies to the river bank, 
where they died, and, as nobody would 
take the trouble to bury them, the 
corpses were pushed into the river and 
swept away.” This was little more than 
ten years ago. 

As an eminent American millionaire 
passed thru the Shilluk territory a few 
months since, he wrote home to a friend: 
“If I were a young man, with a thousand 
to invest, I’d sail straight for the mouth 
of the Sobat.” Indeed, this section does 
seem something like the land “Where 
every prospect pleases and only man is 
vile.” The soil along the river bank is 
twelve feet thick and very fertile. The 
natives use little patches of it for their 
durra, known to us as Kaffir corn, and 
tobacco. Their name for the latter.is a 
corruption of the old Spanish word, to- 
bacco. They grow just enough of these 


to supply their needs, if the crop is good, 
and, in case of any failure, are left in a 
condition of want or famine. Ants, both 
white and black, are abundant. “The 
white ones build great sand hills several 
feet in diameter and as much as three or 
four feet in hight. In these they store 
grass seed for the dry months of the 
winter. In times of hunger a Shilluk 
will occasionally go to the ant hills and 
scratch out the ants’ food for himself. 
It is certainly a case of the sliggard 
going to the ant. The natives’ greatest 
trial seems to be that the same fertility 
and rain which bring the durra bring 
also a luxuriant growth of weeds, which 
must be rooted up two or three times a 
year to save their grain. Men and 
women join together in the work. They 
sit on the ground, and dig out in front 
of them with rude little hoes. Two per- 
sons, by a work and rest arrangement, 
are just about able to keep one hoe and 
one pipe going. 

The land back from the river is 
poorer, and far removed from water in 
the dry season. The fertility of this in- 
land soil would be very materially in- 
creased if the land’s own vegetable 
growth were allowed to’mulch upon 
it instead of, being burned, as is 
now the case. Irrigation and drain- 
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age will be comparatively easy. But 
improvements will require much labor, 
and labor among the Shilluks is 
scarce. They are born’ warriors, 
not workers. The Sudanese batallions 
draw a large proportion of their.soldiers 
from this tribe, altho no conscription is 
enforced. Count Gleichen says: “They 
are exceedingly plucky and the best war- 
riors in the Sudan.” Many of them, who 
have served for years in the Egyptian 
army, come back to their native huts in 
their old age, there to end their days in 
savage nakedness. 

The Shilluks are tall, the average 
hight of the men being at least 5 feet 10 
inches. They are rather slender and 
noticeably light in the shanks. Some of 
the men wear a body cloth—a piece of 
cotton about two yards long. Two cor- 
ners of this are knotted and passed over 
the head with the cloth under the right 
arm. It is a sleeveless shirt, open down 
the left side. Most of them, however, go 
naked except for their ornaments, and 
these are ndét a few. 

Behold a village warrior! His hair is 
his glory, and you will perhaps notice it 
first. The styles of dressing it are va- 
ried and extraordinary. Sometimes, with 
the help of a mixture of gum, mud, and 


cow dung, it is twisted and matted into a - 


material resembling thick black felt. 
This is trained into various shapes. 
Sometimes it gives the appearance of a 
crownless hat, again of a jaunty cap, or 
it may be made into an arc of spokes a 
few inches in length. Another style is 
to plaster the hair down close to the head 
with a mixture of clay and ashes, the 
long part being drawn forward and al- 
lowed to stick out in front as a horn. 
When the plaster is removed, the color 
and kink of the hair are gone, and it 
fluffs and shakes about with much resem- 
blance to the mane of a yellow dog. One 
requisite of household furniture is the 
narrow neck rest, about six inches in 
hight, which serves to keep the hair off 
the ground at night. It reminds one of 
a miniature saw-horse. But there is 
about six feet of warrior beneath the 
hair. His body, including his face, is 
smeared with dust and ashes; around his 
waist are several strings of beads cut 
from the shells of ostrich eggs ; about his 
neck is a band made from the stiff black 
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hairs of the giraffe tail. On his arms are 
bracelets of rope. iron or ivory, worn so 
tight that the muscles are knotted out 


‘between them. In his right’hand he car. 
ries a laurel leaf bladed spear, on the 


handle of which dangles an os‘rich 
plume. With his left hand he manages ; 
shield, made from giraffe or crocodile 
hide, and under his left arm he holds a 
ball-headed war club. Ask him to show 
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A WARRIOR IN FULL DRESS. 


The band around his head is made from buttons. It 
is fastened so tight that when it is removed the 
buttons will have made a permanent impress ot 
his forehead. 


you how his people perform in battle, 
and he leaps and jumps about as only 2 
savage can, warding off the imaginary 
blows of his enemies, and stabbing and 
striking with his spear. At last he sees 
his opportunity and hurls his spear for 
the death wound. As he brings back his 
weapon, he is perspiring and trembling 
from the excitement of the mere thought 
of battle. 
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AMONG THE SHILLUKS 


The Women wear loin cloths, and over 
these the skins of goats, sheep, or gazelle, 
with the hair side inward. They are 
tail and well formed, and act with much 
more independence than the Mohamme- 
dan women farther north. The work, 
without which the household finds it im- 
possible to exist, is about equally divided 
between the men and the women. 

The villages are built in a circle about 
an open court, except in a few places, 
where they are now built in straight 
rows in accordance with government or- 
ders. The Oriental mind moves in 
curves. The inhabitants of each town 
band together closely, and feuds between 
different villages are Very common. 

The Shilluk house, or tukl, as it is 
called, is a circular affair, about fifteen 
feet in diameter. The walls are built of 
mud and stand about as high as a man’s 
head. The conical-shaped roofs are 
made from dry grass, and a village, from 
the distance, presents something of the 
appearance of a group of haystacks. The 
mud floors of the tukls are kept very 
clean. A man builds a separate tukl for 


each of his wives, so each is the mistress 
of her own house. A small oval opening 


serves as door, window and chim- 
ney. A smoldering fire is built in- 
side the tukl at night, and the 
mosquitoes, as any sensible crea- 
tures should, move out to better air. But 
the black men, instead of being suffo- 
cated, as we would expect, go calmly to 
sleep. The mosquitoes of this section 
are poisonous—-the kind that kick up 
their heels and throw all their weight’ 
onto their bills when they bore into you. 
Animals as well as men must be protect- 
ed from their bites, and the largest tukls 
are those built for the village cattle. 
Cattle grazing is the chief business of 
the people. Cows are the measure of a 
man’s wealth, and it is with them alone 
that he is able to purchase wives. The 
price of a wife, according to the latest 
quotations, is five or more cows, accord- 
ing to her charms. The father takes the 
cows he has gained in exchange for his 
daughter’s hand, and buys another wife 
for himself. A man may have as many 
Wives as he is‘able to pay for. The king, 
with two hundred wives, is the most mar- 
tied man in the territory. If a wife 
proves unsatisfactory, inside of a certain 
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time, her husband may rue his bargain 
and get back his cows. Owing to the 
existence of strict laws, the people until 
quite recently were notably moral in 
their sexual relations, but they are. now 
being corrupted by the influence of sol- 
diers and Arab traders, who have known 
life farther north. 

Cattle are seldom used for food. A 
bull is occasionally sacrificed at a funeral 
feast, and beasts that have died naturally 
are eaten. The sheep and goats are of 
an inferior sort, and are little valued. 
The sheep grow hair instead of -wool, 
and one of them may be had for fifty 
cents. The chickens are small and sell 
at about five cents each. The common 
people are not allowed to own donkeys, 
as the King reserves that privilege for 
himself. 

The Shilluks are the only black tribe 
that recognize the sovereignty of one 
Mek or King. The educated tribesmen 
can repeat the names of their rulers from 
the beginning. The latter phrase, by the 
best calculation, means with them about 
1200 A. D., according to our chronology. 

They believe in a great creator called 
Jouk. One of the third generation after 
the creation, named Nyakang, with some 
of his relatives, tuok to himself wings 
and flew from a far country to the dis- 
trict north of the Sobat. In order to peo- 
ple his country quickly, he created men 
and women out of the animals which he 
found in the forest and river. The de- 
scendants of this new creation are ,the 
Shilluk common people. The direct off- 
spring of Nyakang makes up the royal 
family to this day. Those who are not 
of royal birth must. as a mark of servi- 
tude have the four front teeth of their 
lower jaw removed. The boy whom we 
have been trying to teach to take care of 
our camp has all his lower teeth, so he 
miust belong to the royal family. Per- 
haps he does ; he shows no signs of being 
a born servant. 

With a Boss American washing ma- 
chine and two blacks, a man and a 
woman, at my disposal, I undertook to 
oversee the weekly washing exercise of 
the station. My male assistant, who was 
easily six feet two, laid aside his spear 
and war club, and the pointed end of the 
latter served to stir the clothes while in 
the hot water. It seemed to me that 
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turning a war club into a laundry stick 
was something after the spirit of making 
“swords into plow shares and spears into 
pruning hooks.” With club and spear 
laid aside, my man was as clear of en- 
cumbrances as if he had been going to 
wash himself. And if none of us had 
worn more clothes than he, our fore- 
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At last we saw him, a mere sp¢ck acr ss 
the plains. He went off to our right ; he 
came back on our left, having made a 
complete circuit of the game without 
frightening it in the least. He grinned 
as tho he thought he had done someth ng 
worthy of note. Perhaps he thought we 
wanted to charm the beasts! At last we 
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SHILLUK WITH CANOE ON HIS HEAD. 


The canoe is made from ambash wood, which is lighter than.cork and resembles pith. The canoe is made 
as a raft and the water comes up thru it, but those who ride on it have few clothes to get wet. 


noons would have been wholly unneces- 
sary. As we had no competitors within 
a radius of several hundred miles, we 
were not anxious to have our clothes on 
the line early. We were glad to find 
that they were so well washed that we 
could wear them without being ironed. 
The territory abounds in game. 
Ducks, geese, bustards, crested crane, 
and guineas are found along the river in 
the wet season, but one must go farther 
inland to find larger game, such as ele- 
phant, lion, antelope, tiang,. gazelle, etc. 
Accompanied by some Shilluk youths, 
we made an excursion for tiang. After 
many vain efforts to get near them we 
saw a small herd lying in the midst of 
the plain, their long horns sticking up 
above the grass. We told one of our 
boys to make a great semicircle and come 
upon them from the other side, hoping 
he might scare them toward us. He 
seemed to understand, and we waited. 


got our tiang, a fine young bull, large as 
a yearling steer, dun-colored with a black 
stripe down his shoulders. His meat, 
hide and horns were enough pay jor 
our tramps across the plains, our immer- 
sions in the swamps, and our mosquito 
bites in the night time. 

When the natives see us bringing in 
more game than we can use, they come 
in strings to the camp; for they are not 
allowed to have guns, and can get little 
meat with their spears. They take their 
portions and go away with few or no 
signs of any gratitude. They are just 
big children that have never been taught. 
The clergyman started a school in one 
of their villages, but in a short time the 
village fathers came to tell him he’d bet- 
ter stop it, as they had noticed an extra 
amount of sickness among them since 
the opening of the school. We went 
with him to church one evening. The 
villagers finished tying their cattle, and 
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AMONG THE SHILLUKS 


then gathered in the shade of a tukl for 
the beginning of the services. The Fifty- 
first Psalm in the Shilluk tongue, and set 
to “Rock of Ages,” is the only song they 
have tried to learn. The preacher led 
and the black congregation, with serious 
looks and struggles excruciating to be- 
hold, followed a word or two behind, 
striving m everything to imitate their 
leader. ‘He coughed once, and a cough 
went round the whole chorus. 

The policy of the British Mudir, or 
Governor of the province of which the 
Shilluk territory forms a part, is to rule, 
as far as possible, thru the native agen- 
cies—the King, the chiefs and the vil- 
lage leaders or sheiks. As a brother offi- 
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five cents per person. This sum is equal 
to a little more than four days’ wages for 
the ordinary workman. The tribe be- 
lieves in collective punishment, and, in 
case a crime is traced to a certain village, 
if the wrong-doer is not found and deliv- 
ered by his fellow townsmen, the whole 
village is punished. The King may or- 
der the destruction of a whole village 
and the confiscation of all its cattle. The 
fine for murder is seven cows, which is 
paid directly to the King. He sacrifices 
two for the soul of the deceased and 
uses the other five to purchase another 
wife for himself. Under the British 
Governor are several Egyptian minor 
officials, who, in the various parts of the 
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A GROUP OF VILLAGE CHILDREN. 


cer exprest it, “he rules by an insinuating 
peace rather than by war.” The King 
receives government presents to the 
amount of a few score of pounds each 
year, which is a large sum to a black 
man. During the last:three years up- 
ward of sixteen hundred cases of com- 
plaint about the ownership of cattle and 
Marriage disputes have been submitted 
to the government officials by the tribes- 
men, and settled aparently satisfactorily. 

he revenue of the province has risen 
from twenty-five hundred dollars in 1902 
to twenty-one thousand dollars in 1906. 
The annual taxes amount to about fifty- 


territory, act as justices of the peace, 
postmasters, etc. 

The Sudan’s past is a record of slav- 
ery, famine, and bloodshed. The jour- 
nals of explorers in turn tell of a land 
of promise, rich in resources, and a land 
of death and squalor, with nothing to 
attract but deserts.and swamps. It was 
veiled in darkness and too far away to 
be giver light. But on the death of Gor- 
don something of the interest that the 
Western world attached to the man past 
over to the country for which he gave his 
life. England arose in earnest to vindicate 
her self-respect. It was the conquest of 
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a land rather than the conquering of a 
people—-a battle with the desert. And 
when Khartum was reached, many were 
ready to exclaim with Mr. Stevens re- 
specting the gain, aside from the vindi- 
cation of self-respect: “The poor Sudan! 
The wretched, dry Sudan! Count up all 
the gains you will, yet what an irony it 
remains, this fight of half a generation 
for such an emptiness.” 

But the march southward that Sir 
Herbert Kitchener began with brain and 
brawn, steam and steel, continues. It 
no longer follows the Nile bed a compact 
column, but with the dividing of the 
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Sudan, without much notice and with lit- 
tle demonstration, England is quictly 
building an empire. She has gained con- 
trol of the upper waters of the Nile, thus 
protecting Egypt, and at the same time 
giving herself a greater right to remain 
in Egypt. 

With millions upon millions of acres 
that yield largely of most of the products 
that go to make man’s food and cloth- 
ing; with, in the southern part, a wet 
season as long as the American summer, 
during which the sky is usually so over- 
cast with clouds as to render the rays of 
the tropical sun easily endurable; with 
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THE SHILLUKS’ MEASURE OF VALUE AND MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 


streams at Omdurmann separates as 
waters that enter a swamp, and spreads 
itself every way but backward. Trad- 
ing posts are being established in the 
most remote districts, and great schemes 
for dredging, draining and irrigating are 
being projected by the government. Gain 
will eventually come to England. Al- 
ready she is finding that she has gained 
a foothold on a quarter of a continent 
that is not all “desert, wilderness, squalor 
and devastation,” and that wil] not be 
“forever and ever a God-accursed wil- 
derness, an empty limbo of torment.” 
Other parts of Africa, whose natives are 
being oppressed for the enrichment of 
the “mother country,” are brought 
often to our attention, but here in the 


facilities for irrigation which will render 
agriculture practicable during the dry, 
warm months of the winter, thus making 
three crops per year possible; with 2 
railway to Halfa on the north and Sv- 
akin on the east; with a government that 
furnishes protection to life and property 
without exacting more than its due, this 
“land of the rustling of wings which the 
rivers divide” is destined to be a formid- 
able competitor in the agricultural mar- 
kets of the world. 

But what of the two million blacks 
that slavery and famine, war and pest 
lence have left in these million squart 
miles? The government is making every 
effort to better the people’s condition. 
Adventurers and speculators are being 
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carefully restricted in their actions, but 
the black man remembers the past and 
looks upon his white brethren with 
distrust. 

One day an old Shilluk chief named 
Ariu came to the mission house, and 
thru an interpreter the following con- 
versation took place: “Now, chief, you 
have a good and righteous government ; 
it will protect you and will help you; it 
will fight your battles if need be. And 
these missionaries will teach your chil- 
dren; will help you cultivate your lands; 
will find a market for your grain, ‘and 
they have the Book and will teach you 
about God; you ought now to be quiet 
and peaceable; till your lands and care 
for your herds.” 

The old chief smoked a while in si- 
lence, then laid his pipe aside and replied: 

“Master, you speak well. We had 
here the Turks (old Egyptian govern- 
ment), and they said: ‘Be submissive to 
us; we wili protect you; we will 
fight your battles for you; we will 
teach you of God.’ But they took 
our cattle, they destroyed our villages 
and carried away our women and chil- 
dren into slavery, and they are gone. 


Then came the Ansar (the Mahdists), 
and they said: ‘Come with us; we have 
a great army; we will care for you ahd 
protect you; we will give you plenty to 
eat and a good place to live; we have the 
Book and we will teach you the truth 
and teach you of God.’ But they slew 
our men, and right here where these 
houses stand many of our men fell fight- 
ing for their women and children, and 
they, too, have gone. Now you come 
and say: ‘We will care for you; we will 
protect you; we will fight for you; we 
have the Book; we will teach you.’ Mas- 
ter, you speak well; but we will see, we 
will see.” 

The old chief’s children will see the 
waste plains made into cultivated fields, 
the mud tukls changed to dwellings of 
brick and stone, domestic animals crowd- 
ing out the wild beasts, and clothed men 
possessing the soil of the naked savages. 
We can foretell the march of civilization 
and progress, but we cannot prophesy 
the future of the black man. Concern- 
ing his place in the coming prosperity of 
his land, we can only speculate, and in 
the words of old Chief Ariu say, “We 
will see, we will see.” 


Asstut, Ecypr. 


The Abstruse and the Obvious 


BY A. J. PORTENAR 
MemsBer oF TyPoGcrRAPHICcAL Union, No. 6. 
[With the returned copy and proof from the press-rooms comes this statement from one 


of our own typesetters. 


We believe it fairly represents an important side of the question. 


We give it to our readers for their consideration.—Eprror. ] 


WENT up to the hook and took off a 
“take” marked “editorial.” Then 
back to the machine to earn my 

bread and improve my mind at the same 
time by putting that copy into type, for 
much of instruction for the head and 
balm for the heart have come to me while 
setting INDEPENDENT editorials. This 
one opened well: “The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science considers . ges 
sat down to consider with them. But 
that innocent looking piece.of paper held 
mental disquietude for me, and I was not 
lone in reaching it. Eyes on the copy 
and fingers on the keyboard soon had to 
deal with the following: 


“The writers who take a philosophical view 
of the general situation agree with the judg- 
ment exprest by Senator Crawford, in our is- 
sue of November 25, that the essential factor 
in the increase of prices is not the trusts or 
railroads or anything other than the great in- 
crease in the amount of gold, which is-the 
basis of all our circulation. But if the gold 
supply is increased it becomes cheaper, that is, 
it will buy less, and prices in gold will soar.” 

Crash! Down went my most cher- 
ished grievance. Not the greed of men, 
not the imperfect organization of society, 
were the cause of economic hardships, 
but the bountifulness of Nature, in put- 
ting useful metals where men could find 
them, was to blame. Fortunately the 
work of typesetting becomes mechanical 
after long practice. My fingers did not 
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stop, altho my head was in a whirl. But 
more, if not worse, was to come. 
Crushed already by the ponderous au- 
thority’ of Senator Crawford and the 
afore-mentioned “philosophical writers,” 
that editorial proceeded to turn defeat 
into rout by bringing up Mr. John 
Moody and Mr. Thomas Gibson as a 
supporting column, and mental resistance 
was at an end. I was _ heart-broken. 
What was the use of striving for initia- 


tive and referendum, public ownership of . 


public utilities, tariff revision downward? 
What would it avail us to stop specula- 
tion in food products, to secure the power 
of recall of corrupt or incompetent offi- 
cials, to curb the waste of public funds? 
The mines would continue to pour forth 
their golden stream in increasing volume, 
and all our efforts would go for naught. 
Let anybody that can monopolize any- 
thing or everything we need; it does not 
make any real difference. My soul tra- 
vailed for my lost illusions. 

But there came a reaction. Albeit 
amazed at my own temerity, I had the 
hardihood te decline to regard it as set- 
tled that “the essential factor in the in- 
crease of prices” is the increased produc- 
tion of gold. I realize that it may seem 
ludicrous for one situated as I am to 
oppose his opinions to those of men 
acknowledged to be experts on the sub- 
ject, men whose daily life is concerned 
with questions of government and 
finance, while my own horizon is 
bounded by the four walls of a printing 
office; and yet, while admitting my fail- 
ure to grasp the abstruse, I crave per- 
mission to present the obvious. 

It is my purpose to examine how this 
question locks to the man in the street. 
Altho I have already confest my in- 
capacity to grapple with the masters 
quoted above, I can speak for the man 
in the street because I am one of him. 

Some years ago Mr. C. P. Hunting- 
ton fixt railroad rates by making them 
“all the traffic will bear.” Railroad cor- 
porations have not changed their meth- 
ods since then. Transportation rates are 
an “essential factor” in increasing the 
prices of all things transported. 

Tariff rates are admittedly too high in 
this country. Steel rails, watches, sew- 
ing machines, are exported at prices 
much lower than they are sold for at 


home. It would seem that the tariff is an 
“essential factor” in increasing the prices 
of many things. 

The newspapers complain that a com- 
bination has fixt ‘an extortiOnate price 0 
white paper. If their contentions ar: 
well founded, that combination’ is an 
“essential factor” in increasing the price 
of paper. é 
_ Waste of forests that are being cut and 
the withholding of forest lands for spec- 
ulative purposes are charges against 
human greed that are not denied. This 
may be an “essential factor” in raising 
the price of lumber. 

A half dozen railroad corporations 
have a practical monopoly of the anthra- 
cite coal lands. Legislative investigations 
have plainly demonstrated what thrifty 
use they make of their opportunities. 
Small doubt of what is the “essential 
factor” in the increase in the price of 
coal. 

The Borden Company earned in net 
profits in 1909 $2,617,029, and then 
raised the price of milk because they 
claimed there was no profit in the busi- 
ness. This might properly be considered 
the “essential factor” in the increase in 
the price of milk. 

To further multiply instances will be 
to use space without adding to the 
weight of argument. Now add to these 
“essential factors” the increase in taxa- 
tion caused by official corruption; the 
myriad devious burrowings into the pub- 
lic purse which Supreme Court Justice 
Howard estimates at 40 per cent. of the 
amount collected; and then add to that 
again the increase in prices caused by 
the “unearned increment” in appreciated 
land values created by all and appro- 
priated by a few; and I begin to doubt 
the. infallibility of the wise men—Sena- 
tors, financiers, sociologists. 

I think I will take up my grievance 
again. I feel my faith in the efficacy of 
the initiative and referendum, the power 
of recall, and, greatest of all, the single 
tax, reviving as I write. In the mean- 
time my prayer shall be: O Lord, if Thou 
will deliver us from the evils that are so 
plainly discernible, we will bear with 
resignation the afflictions that may follow 
the discovery of any metals that Thy 
bounty has provided for our use! 

New Yorx Crrv. 
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Washington Gladden’s Recollec- 
tions 

Dr. GLADDEN has done well to put into 
print these Recollections* of a very use- 
ful, if not very adventurous or extraor- 
dinary life. It is the simple record of a 
simple-hearted man, whose simplicity 
consisted in his having inherited a quick 
and versatile mind, trained in the earii- 
est years to democratic and Christian 
principles, and a purpose to see the ethic 
truth and follow it, and defend and push 
it to the extent of his ability, and- with 
gracious, whole-hearted persistency. He 
has been nothing more than a preacher 
in country towns or in_ second-class 
cities, with an interval of four years 
nearly forty years ago as the religious 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT. But he 


has had the will and power to make the 
country his parish, and his name is 
known and his influence has been felt in 


two continents. 

He is pleased to tell us that both his 
grandfathers were shoemakers and his 
father a country schoolteacher, He could 
read at family prayers before he was 
three years old, and memorized portions 
of an English grammar before he was 
four years old. This process of cram, 
he says, “was, of course, highly unscien- 
tific and altogether reprehensible,” in 
which judgment, if he means it seri- 
ously, he is wrong. To begin study 
early has not hurt him and hurts no one 


else. His father died when he was very _ 


young’ and his mother took him back to 
her country home in New York, where 
he worked on a farm, was printer’s boy, 
went to school, and finally entered Wil- 
liams College, taught and preached, and 
at last, with no attendance at a theo- 
logical school, was ordained, and became 
pastor first of a little country church, 
then of a struggling church in Brooklyn, 
then of another in upper New York City, 
then of a larger church in North Adams, 
Mass.. then for four years he was with 
THE INDEPENDENT, after which followed 


*Reccttections. By Washington Gladden. 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2. 
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a short pastorate in Springfield, Mass., 
and a long -one in Columbus, Ohio, 
where he still is. 

But this book is not an autobiography, 
nor is it complete Recollections; it is, 
and is meant to be, a succession of expo- 
sitions of his matured views and conclu- 
sions on the movements and events, reli- 
gious, political and social, which he has 
seen and in which he has had active part ; 
so that, we judge, he would regard this 
as the most important, as-it is the larg- 
est, of the more than thirty books he has 
published. The breadth of topics is un- 
usual, the judgments are sane, and the 
clear and simple style befits serious and 
wise discussion.* It will interest any 
reader and help not a few. 

Dr. Gladden’s chief imterest is in mak- 
ing the religious life plain, so that one 
who wants to be a true Christian will 
know what it means; and, further, in 
making the applications of Christianity 
to our complex civilization, and particu- 
larly in the relations of capital to labor. 
He has no patience with the pulpit which 
would confine itself to theology or gen- 
eral ethics and have no word of denun- 
ciation against strength and wealth 
which oppresses weakness and poverty. 
the reader will remember his attack on 
“tainted meney,” and he gives a chapter 
to it. 

Dr. Gladden has been a force not only 
in the Congregational denomination, 
which made him its active national 
leader for three years, but thru all the 
Churches and in all the country. THE 
INDEPENDENT has special reason to re- 
member, love and honor him, and the 
four years with it gave him an outlook 
over the world, valuable for the subse- 
quent service which has not been limited 
by any local pastorate. 

We note one omission in these Recol- 
lections. No mention is made of his 
hymns, which have found permanent 
place in books of worship, nor of his 
too rare poems, such as “The Baby Over 
the Way.” Are these not enough for a 
volume ? 
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The Darwin Book 


Few men have ever had so notable a 
tribute as that contained in the Darwin 
Memorial Book.* The most eminent 
men of science here unite and give testi- 
mony to the moral and intellectual great- 
ness of Charles Darwin and to the influ- 
ence of his work upon every branch of 
scientific and philosophical thought. It 
is a tribute which brings to mind Mil- 
ton’s lines on Shakespeare: 


“And so sepulchred in such pomp doth lie, 
=, kings for such a tomb would wish to 
1¢e, 

Prof. J. Arthur Thomson treats of 
“Darwin’s Predecessors,” quoting gener- 
ously from Prof. H. F. Osborn’s excel- 
lent book, “From the Greeks to Darwin.” 
Darwin, says Thomson, gave the first 
convincing verification to the idea of 
organic evolution; he is still its chief 
interpreter, and thru him it became “a 
causal theory, the most convincing part 
of which men will never cease to call 
Darwinism.” Prof. August Weismann 
incidentally ‘praises Darwin, but devotes 
most of his space to a statement of the 
pure-and-simple selection theory. “All 


adaptations can be referred to selection,” . 


he writes; “the only point. that remains 
doubtful is whether they all must be 
referred to it.” Prof. Hugo de Vries he 
dismisses in rather curt language. Dar- 
win was fight, he says, “in regarding 
transformations as taking place by 
minute steps,” and De Vries’s “muta- 
tions” “rest upon a very ingecure foun- 
dation.” De Vries summarizes his views 
in a paper on “Variation.” His inter- 
pretation of Darwin’s opinion regarding 
variations is criticised by the editor of 
the volume, and De Vries’s reply is un- 
convincing. Darwin’s chapter on “Pan- 
genesis” is regarded by De Vries as 
indicating a belief in the importance of 
the agency of mutations. 

“Darwin’s work in regard to the de- 
scent of man has not been surpassed,” 
says G. Schwalbe, professor of anatomy 
at Strassburg. Prof. Ernst Haeckel’s 
praise of Darwin as an anthropologist is 
unstinted. “By his illuminating discov- 





*Darwin AND Mopern Science. Essays in Com- 
memoration of the Centenary of the Birth of Charles 
Darwin and of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Pub- 
lication of the “Origin of Species.” Edited by A. C. 
Seward. Cambridge, England: The University Press. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $s. 


ery,” he writes, “Darwin did more for 
anthropology than thousands of those 
writers, who are more specifically titled 
anthropologists, have done by their tech- 
nical treatises.” Darwin’s influence an 
embryology is treated by Prof. A. Sedg- 
wick, and that on paleontology by Prof. 
W. B. Scott, of Princeton. “To no 
branch of science,” says Professor Scott, 
“did the publication of the ‘Origin of 
Species’ prove to be a more vivifying 
and transforming influence than to’ pale- 
ontology.” Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer de- 
clares that the “publication of the ‘Ori- 
gin of Species’ placed the sfudy of 
botanical geography on an entirely new 
basis.” “Few men have in greater 
measure enriched the thought-environ- 
ment with which it is the aim of educa- 
tion to bring educable human beings into 
vital contact,” writes C. Lloyd Morgan, 
“than has Charles Darwin.” Prof. H. 
Hoffding, of Copenhagen, writes of 
Darwin’s influence on philosophy, and 
Prof. C. Bouglé, of the Sorbonne, of 
his influence on sociology. His influence 
on religious thought is summarized by 
Dr. P. N. Waggett: “He has, in fact, 
rende’<d substantial service to interests 
bound up with the daily conduct and 
hopes of common men; for his work has 
led to improvements in the preaching of 
the Christian faith.” 

Such brief: mention can give only the 
merest indication of the contents of this 
remarkable volume. “There are twenty- 
eight essays in all. They constitute, 
within the lateral dimensions of an inch 
and a half, a veritable five-foot shelf of 
scientific lore. - 


The Wander Years. Being Some Account 
of Journeys Into Life, Letters arid Art. 
By J. H. Yoxall, M. P. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. ix. 329. $2.00. 

Sir James Yoxall’s essays, most of 
which have previously appeared in Corn- 
hill, are to be tasted, not devoured. And 
it is not every palate which will enjoy 
the piquant, occasionally  irritatingly 
prickly, flavor of his rhapsodies. The 
liberties taken with words already 
use and the free coinage of new forms, 
the abundant use of Latin and French 
words, phrases and sentences, the lavish 
sprinkling of the pages with dashes and 
interrogation and exclamation points all 
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tend to make caviar of the book to many 
even Of the most intelligent readers. 
The strongest appeal that the little vol- 
ume will make to Americans will lie in 
Sir James Yoxall’s graphic reconstruc- 
tion of bygone days in his wanderings 
over France and England. He is well 
read in the gossipy literature of the 
dghteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
is ready with quotations from Sterne, 
Dickens and Thackeray on every appro- 
priate occasion. ‘The essay on _ the 


House of Commons is disappointing. — 


Seventeen sessions within the chamber 
have disillusioned Sir James Yoxall and 
he treats the Mother of Parliaments 
with careless cynicism. There is, how- 
ever, even in this chapter some comfort 
for the women who are fighting the hat- 
tle for a right to political existence. Sir 
James Yoxall is thruout a champion of 
the cause of the women, and his little 
skit on the opinions of Titmouse Junior 
concerning the suffragists is an instance 
of his manner of presenting the argu- 
ment. “It’s revolution, you see,” Mr. 
Titmouse went on to his fellow-mem- 
ber, 

“We'll not be lords and masters much he- 
fore long. I always found girls a deuce of a 
sight too clever for me at anything. Don’t 
care if it’s Latin, don’t care if it’s lawn tennis, 
they’re ripping good. Only—vwell, it’ll be rev- 
dlution, you know. And you can’t knock a 
woman down or fix bayonets at her.” 


as 


What Have the Greeks Done for Modern 
Civilization? The Lowell Lectures of 
1908-09. By John Pentland Mahaffy of 
Trinity College, Dublin. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Profesor Mahaffy is known in both 
continents not merely for his Irish wit, 
but for his learning. He also is breezy 
and discursive. He calls Gray “a poet 
of really Greek temper and spirit,” and 
speaks of “the dreariness of Words- 
worth’s prosaic excursion.” He has 
brought to light a fragment which 
prophesied that “her girl friend will 
shine af Sardis like the moon among the 
stars in a summer night.” For the recent- 
ly discovered “Persians” of Timotheus 
Mahaffy has nothing but contempt. “Now 
that Menander, too, has been discovered, 
we have the same triviality, the same 
tupid repetitions or vulgar and immoral 
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plots.” Mahaffy is far from being satis- 
fied with the age; he says: 

“Our purblind toothless children may have 
their congenital defects vamped up by science, 
and without it we should indeed be stranded 
upon the reefs of despair. But happiness does 
not lie here, no, nor in motors, nor in wireless 
messages across the globe, nor in daily news- 
papers full of inextricable fact and falsehood.” 
He speaks of the “huge amount of time 
spent by Americans in traveling” as the 
chief obstacle to their intellectual ad- 
vancement. He declares that the most 
serious defect he has observed in Amer- 
ican education is the small attention giv- 
en to good logic. He recognizes the fact 
that the loss of Latin is as nothing com- 
pared to the Greek. Virgil is, of course, 
only a translator. Several corrections 
are to be noted. The treasure-house at 
Delphi, formerly called Siphnian, has 
been found to belong to Cnidus. Jacques 
Correy also no longer figures as the 
copyist of the Parthenon frieze. It was 
done by an anonymous painter. The 
Treasury of Atreus is called by a slip 
(101) “Treasury of Athens.” But we 
wil! not weigh mint, anise and cummin, 
even if. a rather too large letter (v) 
jostles the smaller letters. But the type, 
and especially the paper, as a whole is 
wonderfully fine. 

S 


By W. S. Gilbert. With 

strations in color by W. Russell 

Flint. London: George Bell & Sons. 

(Imported by the Macmillan Com- 
pany). $5 net. 

The text of four of the most popular 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
which made the London Savoy Theater 
famous—the perennially mirthful and 
ever enjoyable “Pirates of Penzance,” 
“Patience,” “Princess Ida” and “The 
“Yeomen of the Guard”—a foreword in 
which Sir William tells briefly some- 
thing of the early history of each 
libretto, and thirty-two pictures in colors, 
make up one of the finest holiday vol- 
umes of the season. Mr, Flint’s pictures 
are altogether delightful, quite as spark- 
lingly opefatic in spirit and execution as 
the masterpieces of wholesome fun and 
frolic which they so admirably illustrate, 
and they have been most skillfully and 

‘beautifully reproduced. Such color 
printing is'rare indeed. The whole-book 


Savoy Operas. 
itu 
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is an excellent piece of printing—is, in 
short, a pledge of many hours of joy 
without alloy. Its fortunate possessor 
will want others like it, and luckily there 
are enough other “Savoy operas” to fill 
several such volumes; but where is the 
“musical comedy” of these degenerate 
days that is worthy of or could stand 
such exaltation? 


& 

Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Hewlett calls his new book a 
“comedy with a sting,” which is his way 
of taking the double-edge off the word 
tragedy. But after all it must go by 
that hard name when a young British 
Diana, chaste and sweetly dignified, can- 
not make her mind and heart co-ordinate 
with the moral proprieties of society. 
The people of it are: Sanchia. one of 
several daughters in a solid, prosperous 
and ambitious British family ; Senhouse, 
the outdoor optimist, whom the reader 
is inclined to believe is a sort of picture 
of Mr. Hewlett himself, so charmingly 
(loes the author sketch him; and .Nevile 
Ingram, the lever ; the outdoor man may 
tather be called a worshiper. Mr. Hew- 
lett devotes a great part of his book to 
a correspondence between Sanchia and 
Senhouse, tho only the man’s letters are 
used. Thru them we see Sanchia an 
austere little-dryad with clear, sincere 
eyes, and a fragrant, innocent mind, who 
comes drifting upon the wooded horizon 
of this open-air philosopher. He loves 
her immediately, but, as the book says, 
“her confidence in him was one of the 
sharpest trials he had to suffer.” He is 
a better teacher than a lover, and because 
she accepts him as a master-teacher “his 
reverence never let his heart out of 
hand.” From him who had cut loose 
from the frettings of life inside of walls 
and who now camped along the hedge- 
row lanes of his friend’s property, she 
iearned a gospel of freedom and love 
and goodness which she assimilated and 
practised in her own feminine way. The 
philosopher was certainly not to blame 
that the child (for such the author makes 
her, with her remarkable capacity for 
innocence) could not understand that 
the gospel of freedom and ‘love and 


goodness may be preached very bezuti- 
fully and simply out under an open sky 
with no onc saye the birds to argue the 
points, but that the practise of it among 
people may become a very dangerous 
thing if not handled wisely. Sanchia 
goes away from him full of his theories 
about many good things and falls im ‘ove 
with a married man who has neglected 
to divorce his wife. No arguments of 
society prevail against her adamant con- 
clusions that love is love—and that love 
is beautiful and therefore cannot be 
wrong. Not even the philosopher, who 
is responsible for her theories, tho not 


her mode of reasoning, can shake her, 


and so leaving behind her the moralities 
which she does not or will not see, she 
goes to her lover. Mr. Hewlett leaves 
the reader in the embarrassing predica- 
ment of having to condemn a really goed 
woman. He ends his book artistically 


but not ethically. 


& 


The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem. By 
Ralph D. Paine. Illustrated. New 
York: The Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Salem has a pride in its early history, 
and has sufficient material evidence, col- 
lected in the Essex Institute and else- 
where, to show a very satisfactory basis 
for that pride. As a harbor town, one 
of the earliest on the Massachusetts 
coast, its boys took at once to the water, 
tested the fish of the neighboring shoals 
at their own tables, and then recom- 
mended the favorite varieties to the 
neighbors inland, taking toll, of course. 
As Gloucester and other coast competi- 
tors got wind of the “fish slicks,” Salem 
struck out for gayer commodities, 
scoured the Atlantic seas and_ their 
islands, and then crossed the waters for 
Guam, Manila, Japan—the story over 
again of the Phenecian coast towns, of 
the Ionian dwellers on the A®gean. of 
the Greeks in Sicily, the Venetians, 
Spain, Holland, and of England, when 
she cornered the Dutch in their “new- 
catched miles,” and then bullied Spain 
off the seas. So for a century that was 
the history of Salem, unheralded by the 
brave old sailors who made the history, 
but recounted now with justifiable satis- 
faction by their descendants. Mr. Paine’s 
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work is well done. It covers the sailings 
of Salem captains in every quarter of 
the world, whose ships went stem and 
stem with the most adventurous ships 
of the “most favored nations,” and ‘it un- 
covers old letters of travel long: hidden 
in Salem garrets or half hidden in Salem 
archives, which lend the piquancy of 
good narrative, if not always a literary 
charm, to many moving incidents in 
peace, piracy and privateering, and of 
that patriotism which in some ways illus- 
trates them all. . 
ed 
The Menace of Socialism. By W. Lawler 


Wilson. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $2. 


This book is primarily intended for 
English consumption, since most of its 
data are drawn from English sources 
and its conclusions apply to English con- 
ditions. Socialism, it appears (p. 33), 
“is not.only a symptom, but a form of 
disease; an outbreak of social insanity.” 
The author admits the many defects in 
social conditions at present, and, indeed, 
makes a somewhat formidable catalog of 
them. “So inhuman and repellant, in- 
deed,” he says, “are the conditions under 
which our proletarians live that there is 
great danger of a lapse into Socialist 
housing principles to provide a remedy.” 
The remedy, however, is not Socialism, 
but state action. He essays somewhat 
painfully to discriminate between the 
two, and he formulates a new code of 
anti-Socialist. economics. He concludes 
with a summary of what he calls the 
alternative policv. which is- warranted to 
defeat and crush Socialism forever: 

“Unite the empire, develop its resources, 
strengthen the national Government. defend 
and extend private propertv, establish a race 
of freeholders, control public expenditure, im- 
Prove communicatiors, reeulate commerce, 
protect capital and labor, forbid strikes and 
lockouts, encourage invention, save agricul- 
ture, educate and sanitate. throw open the 
professions, redeem the proletariat.” 


& 
Scenes and Portraits. By Frederick Man- 


ning. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75 net. 

This is a series of philosophical dia- 
logs, suggestive of Renan and also of 
Landor, each dialog, however, made life- 
like by means of a bit of background 


characteristic in scenery, manners -and 


human ideals of the time chosen for the 

philosophical talk. The form is simple, 

the manner graceful, the persons clearly 

drawn, the discussion not too abstract. ° 
There are six of the dialogs, and all take 

their start in what the author calls “the 

only two religions on this little planet,” 

the religion of the humble folk, “whose 

life is a daily communion with natural 

forces,” and “the religion of Protagoras, 

Lucretius and Montaigne, a religion of 

doubt, of tolerance, of agnosticism.” 

The author admits the influence of 

Renan in a degree, and is certainly stud- 

ied in the admirable form of dialog 

which has its head in Plato’s “Phaédo” ; 

but he has a charm of his own. The 

first of the scenes is called “The King 

of Uruk,” and the characters arrange 

themselves, with a little group of chorus, 

outside of Eden, whose attention once 

drawn to the happy pair within the 

garden, they approach, and entering, find 

the troubles of this world are already 

begun. Adam, Eve and the serpent are 

on the stage, and good and evil come 

under discussion. The sceond scene is 

in the house of the democratic poet, 

Euripedes. Sophocles, in his old way, 

sits on the bed and nurses his leg. Pro- 

tagoras sits by the host. A select com- 

pany of inquirers enjoy the dissection of 

a play or so of their host, who, at the 

end-of the discussion, is a little uncertain 

himself how he stands on the question 

of the existence of a god, and if any 

exists, whether he is most interested in 

affairs elsewhere or has an eye on the 

life of his earthly children. Even Pro- 

tagoras is by that persistent rubbing of 

the leg which goes on where Socrates 

sits, and by an equally persistent appli- 

cation of the Socratic method of argu- 
mentation, brought to a state of modest 
dubiety. St. Paul and Serenus serve to 
bring out the ‘new claims risen from 
Galilee, in a third scene. Then Francis 
of Assisi persuades the Pope to let him 

try an humbler method of settling philo- 
sophical questions. Thomas Cromwell 
and Macchiavelli; and lastly, Renan and 
Leo; and we have three views of Chris- 
tianity in successive ages, to supplement 
the Chaldaic, the Greek and the Roman 
forms of peopling the earth with the 
divine presence. 
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Literary Notes 


...-“Can Pragmatism Furnish Philosophical 
Basis for Theology?” was the first topic for 
discussion at the Baptist Congress held in New 
York in November, and according to the re- 
port of the Proceedings just published by the 
University of Chicago Press (50 cents, post- 
paid), the new philosophy was viewed with 
considerable favor. 


..--A copy of Thomas Woolnoth’s Facts 
and Figures, with an unknown poem of 
Charles Dickens written on the fly leaf, sold 
at auction recently for $40. The unpublished 
lines are the following: 

Man’s face—the index to his soul, 
Shows what may be found within. 
The broad brow has a heavenly goal, 
The narrow a haven of sin. " 

....Volumes on Christian ethics are more 
abundant in German than in English. One. of 
the better known of the German treatises is 
by Dr. Theodor von Haering, now of Tiibin- 
gen, formerly the successor of Ritschl at 
Géttingen. It now appears in English trans- 
lation by Rev. James S. Hill, rector of 
Stowey, Somerset, and is entitled The Ethics 
of the Christian Life (Putnam, $3 net). 

....Even those who agree with the author-. 
ity who pronounced the pun the lowest form 
of wit must give credit to a past master in 
that art. Prof. William Lyon Phelps’s con- 


tribution to Arctic literature, A Dash at the 
Pole, scintillates with genuine humor, and the 
full significance of the diction dawns only on 


an alert reader (Ball Pub. Co., Boston, 75 
cents). 

.....The new management of the London 
Times shows itself in some minor typograph- 
ical modifications such as headings to the edito- 
rials, but most conspicuously by the issuance 
of a South American number on December 28, 
giving seventy-two of its immense pages to tle- 
scriptive articles and advertisements on the 
gies development of the continent south 
of us. 

....The tourists who have visited the Rock- 
ies and attempted to identify the new flowers 
seen there have found that they could not de- 
pend upon their old reliable Gray or Wood. 
Even when they had recourse to “Coulter’s 
Manual” they received only inadequate assist- 
ance because this pioneer work had never been 
revised since it first appearance in 1885. Now, 
however, the work has been rewritten and the 
new material incorporated by Prof. Aven Nel- 
son, of the University of Wyoming, who has 
for over twenty years devoted himself to the 
collection and study of the flora of Wyoming, 
Colorado and the adjoining States. No one is 
better qualified to handle this subject than 
Professor Nelson, because he has contributed 
more to our knowledge of this region than 
any other living botanist. Almost every page 
of the new Manual contains one or more new 
species described by him and his students. The 
work is an admirable piece of book-making, 
compact, light and handy, with unprecedently 
complete citation of references to the original 
publication of all names and synonyms. (New 
Manual of Botany of the Central Rocky Moun- 
tains. By John: M Coulter and Aven Nelson. 
New York: American Book Co. $1.62.) 
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Pebbles 


_Tue Curistmas SHopper.—I want a box of 
cigars for a fair, slim gentleman, please — 
Punch, _ 


Tuo dumpy girls are not the sort 
Who most bewitchingly enthrall, 

Tis better to have loved a short 
Than never to have loved a tall. 


THE FIRST THING. 

Mrs. Wise—So you’re going to marry and 
go to housekeeping, eh? Why, you don't 
know the first thing about keeping house? 

Miss Pert—Oh, ye$, I do. 

Mrs. Wise—I’'d like to know what? 

Miss Pert—The first thing is to get a man 
to keep house-for.—Catholic News. 


As the line he tried to cross 
The express ran into Jim; 
Bitterly I mourn his loss, 
For I was to have lunched with him. 


A Po.tsu coal miner in Ohio, biting into a 
slab of Pittsburgh mince pie, struck a rivet 
and broke off seven teeth; but, being extreme- 
ly hungry and having no money to buy actual 
food, he kept at his grim task. A minute later 
he struck a stick of dynamite in the -core of 
the same pie and was buried from his late 
residence the next-day, leaving a wife in 
Poland and another in Ohio. 


THE VERY LATEST. 

“Let me see some of your black kid gloves,’ 
said a lady to a shopman. “These are not the 
latest style, are they?” she asked, when the 
gloves were produced. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the shopman; “we 
have had them in stock only two days.” 

“T didn’t think they were, because the fash- 
ion paper says black kids have tan stitches, and 
vice versa. I see the tan stitches, but not the 
vice versa.” 

The shopman explained that vice versa was 
French for seyen buttons, so she bought three 
pte mah whe Free Press. 


A suUCCcCESSFUL young novelist was praising 
the critical powers of a certain famous author. 

“I once had the honor of reading a tale of 
mine to this author,” he said, “and, thanks to 
his criticism, the story was greatly improved. 
Originally it was too high flown; he brought 
it down to earth and made it homelier and 
truer. 

“For instance, the tale concluded with these 
words : 

“‘Mabel’s lovely eyes drooped for an an- 
swer; a faint flush tinted her cheeks and she 
gave him both her hands; and there in the old 
orchard, in the shade of the heavy fruited’ 
trees, he drew her to his breast, and, raising 
her long ringlets to his lips, kissed them rev- 
-rently.’ 

“The author, at this ending, blew a cloud of 
smoke thoughtfully into the air. As he 
watched it curl upward, he drawled: 

“What do you think now, honestly, of 2 
young man who would go nibbling at a girls 
back hair when she had her face with her?” 
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The President’s ‘Conservation 


Plan 


TuHat the President. has Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan at heart for the protection of 
the natural resources of the country is 
clear from his message to Congress on 
the subject. His removal of Forester 
Pinchot is no evidence to the contrary. 
lhat was a matter of official discipline. 
We doubt not that he removed Mr. 
Pinchot with sincere regret. If any one 
doubted his earnestness, the appointment 
as his successor of Prof. H. S. Graves, 
of the Yale Forestry School, i... Pin- 
chot’s pupil and friend, is proof suffi- 
cient of his good faith; and to this may 
be added the fact that the policy and 
personnel of the bureau will suffer no 
change. The public will have no further 
interest in any personal question as be- 
tween the President and Mr. Pinchot, 
but it will be deeply interested in the 
investigation of Mr. Ballinger. 

And now President Taft has sent to 
Congress his promised message on the 
subject. It is partly historical, partly 
descriptive, and partly given to recom- 
mendations for legislation. It tells how 
325 nullion acres of public land, out of 


somewhat more than three times as 
much, has passed into private hands in 
the last fifty years, leaving little besides 
the mountainous or arid regions unsold. 
We were so anxious to have the land 
settled that we administered the laws 
loosely, and many millions of acres were 
fraudulently obtained. _ President Roose- 
velt waked us up to the value of this 
national wealth and the importance of 
preserving it for the people. He showed 
us the importance of punishing frauds 
and of preserving the control of special 
sources of wealth, deposits of coal, oil, 
gas, phosphates, and water for power or 
irrigation ; and particularly of the means 
of reclamation of arid or semi-arid land. 
The good work has gone on since, and 
now more: than three times as many 
power streams have been withdrawn as 
on March 4 last. These and other with- 
drawals are in the public interest, but 
the law under which it is done is not 
clear, and President Taft wants these 
withdrawals validated and suitable legis- 
lation enacted. Congress ought not to 
delay. The lands should be classified by 
the Geological Survey, and laws enacted 
controlling the sale or lease of each 
class. Very wisely the President would 
have the surface land sold, but without 
mining rights, which Congress would re- 
serve, so that coal, oil; gas, or phos- 
phate should be mined under leases, 
there being proper protection against 
monopoly. 

The water power problem is a very 
serious one. Those who own the land 
adjacent to a stream must be able to 
control its use. The President would 
have the Government own these lands 
and lease the power, which will largely 
take the place of fuel, under leases say 
of fifty years, with_reasonable terms of 
renewal and provisions against mono- 
poly. This is a new feature, but seems 
wise. 

President. Taft treats further, in his 
message, of the arid lands, the forest 
reserves, and the waterways. All are 
of immense importance, and legislation 
is recommended which will require ap- 
propriations. On the two latter we are 
far behind the nations of Europe, and as 
to the first we have made a magnificent 
beginning. There are millions of acres 
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‘of arid lands which can be recovered for 
agriculture, and which will provide 
homes for a dense population. There 
are over thirty projects that have been 
undertaken by the Government (besides 
many more by private enterprise) ; too 
many for the funds in hand, as the work 
will ultimately be paid for by the sale of 
irrigated land: «Already settlers have 
taken up such land and are waiting -for 
the promised work to be completed. The 
President asks Congress to authorize the 
sale of $30,000,000 of irrigation bonds 
for this purpose, and the wisdom of the 
proposal is beyond reasonable question. 
But already serious opposition is 
aroused by interested parties to procure 
defeat or delay. There are immensely 


wealthy combinations which wish to own 


and control water rights for power or 
irrigation, for the sake of exploiting the 
settlers. They will not easily consent to 
see the profits go to the people instead of 
to themselves. There is_ concealed 
monopoly, and where individual rights 
are secured they will easily pass into the 
hands of powerful combinations, which 
will milk the public. Besides these 
legitimate private schemes, there are 
arising a multitude of illegitimate wild- 
cat schemes by promoters who misrep- 
resent their value. Even of those already 
begun by the Government, a few may 
fail from lack of sufficient water. In 
these private schemes there is an element 
of doubt, making them at times gam- 
bling ventures, so that the public should 
examine them with great care, whether 
for investment or settlement. But there 
can. be no greater assurance of security 
than that which will come from super- 
vision by the Geological Survey ; and the 
bonds backed by the Government will 
doubtless be purchased at a low rate of 
interest. There will also be private 
reclamation plans of much value, for the 
Government cannot assume them all, 
and private enterprise has already in not 
a few cases taken up schemes which the 
Government might well have taken and 
which will be very profitable; but there 
are those of another sort, against which 
the settler or investor should be on his 
guard. 

We thank President Taft for this ad- 
mirable message, to which he has given 
great care. Congress will need to attend 
speedily to its recommendations. 
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The Rise in Prices of Food 


It may well be that various c:uses 
conspire to increase the cost of the 
necessities of life. We know thai all 
the common elements that enter into 
food consumption are growing ‘ore 
costly, whether in the raw state or in the 
prepared. But why this is so Mr. |irad- 
street does not undertake to say. Secre- 
tary Wilson’s agents are said to-be busy 
in every State of the Union, studying up 
this matter, but if they are only goin 
to give us statistics, we shall hardly be 
able to solve our difficulty. Are there 
not some other causes besides the over- 
production of gold, or the trust evils re- 
counted by Mr. Portenar? 

Taking the articles from Bradstreet’s, 
we find that potatoes have gone up in 
price, so as to cost considerably more 
than twice as much as they did twenty- 
five years ago. The same radical rise 
has gone on with nearly everything that 
the farmer produces. The story, how- 
ever,‘is not fully told, forthe lists as 
given leave out the consumption of our 
garden stuffs, or truck, as it is some- 
times called, and our orchard fruits. A 
barrel of apples could have been bought 
twenty-five years ago, in the orchard, 
for 75 tents; in the New York market 
for $1.50 to $2, for the choicest select. 
Berries brought on the average about 
8 or 10 cents a quart, but it is impossible 
to get a good box of strawberries at 
present for less than 20 or 25 cents, un- 
less the market is glutted. Low grade 
fruit, of course, is cheaper. Raspberries 
in the same time have gone up from & 
cents to 16 or 18, while the blackberry 
remains a little nearer its old price. 
Currants are nearly doubled in their 
market value, and the same is true of 
gooseberries and cranberries. Cherries 
are on the same rising scale, and the 
plum, altho sometimes glutting the local 
market, does not any longer remain an 
unsalable article anywhere in thie cour- 
try. 

Here, then, we have a very remark- 
able and on the face of it unexplainable 
rise in the price of fruits that are very 
common, and a few years ago were 
always to be had at a very low rate. 
This could not have occurred by any de- 
crease in production, with the simple 
exception of the apple—a fruit that has 
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been remarkably left to the mercy of 
wind, weather and insects. While enor- 
mous orchards have been planted in the 
Middle and Far Western States, the 
New England States are just waking up 
to the fact that New Hampshire can 
grow just as good apples as Oregon, 
and Massachusetts can do as well as 
Missouri. The statistics cannot be fur- 
nished with sufficient accuracy for us to 
say that the rise in the apple market 
from one dollar a barrel to five or even 


seven or eight is due in any degree to- 


the decrease in stock. The fact that 
prices have remained, with one single 
plunge, at high range, for the last four 
years, indicates very clearly that this 
price is due mainly to increased con- 
sumption. Certainly the call for apples 
for winter storage has greatly increased. 
In the case of all other fruits it is in- 
disputable that consumption has enor- 
mously increased in proportion to pro- 
duction, 

Now let us get back one step farther, 
and we shall perhaps get somewhat 
nearer the explanation of our problem, 
if not its solution. Meat began to rise 
in price when cattle ranges began to de- 
crease in the Southwest. At present 
very few of the old-time big droves of 
cattle are found in Kansas or in Texas, 
of are seen on their way to the Northern 
markets. The cowboy is pretty nearly 
played out. With him has gone a very 
large share of our meat supply. Now, 
what we want is a series of statistics 
showing accurately the decrease in meat 
consumption, for this decrease has sure- 
ly gone on. Put this condition of affairs 
vith the increased consumption of fruits 
and cereals, and the enormous increase 
in sales of breakfast foods and other 
reparations, and we are a stride nearer 
n understanding of our problem. The 
ecrease in meat supply, complemented 
vith a decrease in meat consumption, 
as led to a very marked increase in the 
emand for such articles as Mr. Brad- 
treet names. There is no other reason 
nder the sun why eggs, which we used 
0 sell for 10 cents a dozen, and thirty 
ears ago were actually retailed in our 
ity mar‘cets at 10 and 12 cents a dozen, 
Should now be finding sale at 40 cents, 

. This explains the correlated 
ell other farm products. The 
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consumption of peas and beans has a 
great deal more than doubled. Summer 
vegetables, that come under the head of 
trucking, are raised and sold on a scale 
not dreamed of twenty-five years ago. 
In Florida, while the State is no longer 
a cattle range, large tracts of land are 
given over to three annual successive 
crops of celery and lettuce, while the 
potato, which was formerly grown at 
20 cents a bushel in New York State, is 
now turned out by the tens of thousands 
of bushels (in March) and shipped to 
the Northern market—at the high price 
of $9 to $12 per barrel. 

Now, what are you going to do about 
it? Statistics may be interesting if they 
are sufficiently startling ; but they do not 
help us very much in making our flour 
cheaper or bringing potatoes back to 
30 cents a bushel. Laboring men must 
have a larger income in order to stand 
the strain. The farmer is thriving—that 
is, the intensive farmer, who has had the 
common sense to adjust hintself to 
changed conditions, but the poor man in 
the city remains hard up. His meat has 
gone sky high, and his vegetables are 
following hard after. There is simply 
one remedy—a remedy instinctively sug- 
gested some time ago, but now impera- 
tive; it is, go back to the land. Let us 
see. A man with five acres of soil can 
easily grow one-half acre of potatoes, 
out of which he will get, with good till- 
age, all the potatoes that his family can 
use for a year. All he has then to say 
about prices is, that if he has a surplus 
of ten bushels, he will get $1 per bushel 
instead of 30 cents. We are following 
Mr. Bradstreet’s listed articles. Beans 
come next in the list, and here the man 
with five acres can grow not only all he 
needs for winter consumption, but string 
beans and shell beans may enter very 
largely into his household consumption, 
and possibly he may have a surplus for 
market. As for the meats, which come 
next in the list, the man may have his 
pig and fatten it with the surplus which 
he would otherwise sell. It would be 
much easier, however, if instead of a 
pig, he would raise a calf; for this 
might be made a fine article of winter 
consumption, if mostly fed from the 
grass in his yard and pasture. Perhaps 
better yet, and more easily, the man with 
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five acres may keep about twenty hens, 
feeding them with his table waste and 
surplus, and getting all the eggs his 
family can use, and some chickens in 
the bargain. As for beef, he should at 
least confine himself to the cheaper 
pieces, which, with his fine array of 
vegetables and herbs, he can make as 
toothsome and more nutritious than the 
costly pieces. . 

Coming down to flour in the list, he 
can raise his own corn; and meal is a 
capital substitute for a large part of the 
poor man’s Pillsbury. Lard may go as 
high as it pleases, so long as the pig is 
in the pen. Butter is a home product 
where there is a cow, as there may be in 
this five-acre homestead. Milk becomes 
an article of diet, in a way that it never 
can when purchased from the city milk 
can. It is to be had absolutely pure, 
and your Holstein will give you any- 
where from eight to eighteen quarts a 
day. A thoroly good cow is kept just 
as easily as a poor one, and will average 
from ten to twelve pounds of butter per 
week. For cheese we have our cottage 
cheese in abundance; and this, with sour 
milk, and buttermilk, and clabber, is 
Metchnikoff’s prescription for long life. 
It probably will not prolong the life of 
the hens and pig, but it certainly will in- 
crease flesh and egg production. We 
have now left only one item (as quoted 
by THe INDEPENDENT)—that is, peas— 
to provide for; and as nothing is easier 
than to grow a good stock of this 
legume—with beans, half the living of a 
family is already in hand. At the same 
time the land is growing richer rather 
than poorer by such production of 
legumes. We have then our sugar, tea, 
salt, rice, and a few more items to pro- 
vide for from the surplus, or the wages. 

What is wanted is a rational use of 
the soil and a rational distribution of our 
population. In some parts of the coun- 
try we have not a single family to ten 
acres of good dirt, while in other sec- 
tions we have ten thousand people to 
the acre. Nature’s plan is distributive. 
She would not carry the food to the 
people, but the people to the food. The 
productive capacity of the United States 
has not yet been touched, while the con- 
suming capacity is constantly increasing, 
and the unbalancing has gone about as 


far as it can go. Prices are already 
high, to be sure, but they are going 
higher, and nothing can stop it but in- 
creased production. More agriculture 
and better agriculture is one chief need 
of the United States. 

Js 


Federal Incorporation 


It is expected at Washington, we 
understand, that the recent decision of 
what was practically a Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Standard Oil case will be 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. That 
decision was regarded by Assistant At- 
torney-General Wade Ellis as especially 
important because of its application to 
holding companies of the rulings pre- 
viously made with respect to plain com- 
bination agreements. Judge Hook, in 
his concurring opinion, said that he and 
his associates agreed in the conclusion 
that 
“a holding company, owning the stocks of 
other concerns whose commercial activities, if 
free and independent of a common control, 
would naturally bring them into competition 
with each other, is a form of combination pro- 
hibited by the Sherman act.” 

And the court said, in an introductory 
statement of the main points in its de- 
cision : 

“The power to restrict competition in com- 
merce among the several States vested in a 
combination is indicative of the character of 
the combination, because it is to the interest of 
the parties that such a power should be exer- 
cised, and the presumption is that it will be 

“The combination in a single corporation of 
the power of many stockholders holding the 
same proportions respectively of the majority 
of the stock of the several corporations er- 
gaged in commerce in the same articles among 
the States are with foreign nations, to restrict 
competition therein, renders the power thus 
vested greater, more easily exercised, mort 
durable and more effective than that previously 
held by the stockholders, and it is illegal.” 

In his recent special message recom- 
mending provision for the Federal it- 
corporation of Trusts, or large corpora 
tions engaged in interstate business, the 
President said that the Attorney-General 
had drafted a bill embodying his views. 
This bill, a long one, containing about 
12,000 words, has been published. It 
seems to us that it provides for the crea- 
tion and maintenance, under a Federal 
charter, of such holding companies 4, 
according to the Standard Oil decision, 
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are illegal. In section 7 of the bill are 
the following words: 

“Any corporation organized hereunder may 
acquire and hold not less than a majority of 
the capital stock of a corporation organized 
under the laws of any State or Territory and 
engaged only in the manufacture within such 
State of articles or commodities which the 
corporation. formed under this act uses or pro- 
poses to use in the interstate or international 
trade or commerce conducted by it.” 

This is clearly a provision for holding 
companies of unlimited extent. It per- 
mits the acquisition by one corporation, 
thru majority stock control, of every 
company engaged in its field of produc- 
tion. It may be said that Federal incor- 
poration would prevent this combination 
from indulging in unjust practices either 
to acquire the separate plants or in its 
general trade. But, as we understand 
the court’s interpretation of the statute, 
the mere existence of such a combina- 
tion would be a violation of the law. It 
may be intended that the Executive 
branch of the Government shall decide 
whether any holding company so char- 
tered practices “reasonable” or “unrea- 
sonable” restraint of trade. This is a 
power, however, which the President 
would not give to the courts, saying it 
would be “a power approaching the ar- 
bitrary, the abuse of which might involve 
our whole judicial system in disaster.” 
He said, it should be remembered, that 
“the measure contemplated” did not “re- 
peal the Sherman Anti-Trust law” and 
was not to be framed “so as to permit the 
doing of the wrongs which it is the pur- 
pose of that law to prevent.” 

This provision for great holding com- 
panies is especially surprising because 
he also said in his message: 

“Corporations organized under this act 
should be prohibited from acquiring or hold- 
ing stock in other corporations (except for 
Special reasons upon approval by the proper 
Federal authority), thus avoiding the creation, 
under national auspices, of the holding com- 
pany with subordinate corporations in differ- 
ent States, which has been such an effective 
agency in the creation of the great Trusts and 
monopolies,” 

_ The words we have quoted from sec- 
tion 7, however, appear in all the pub- 
lished copies of the bill and attention is 
directed to them in the summaries sent 
from Washington by the press associa- 
tions and special correspondents. 


The British Elections 


THE inadequacy of our newspapers in 
their treatment of foreign affairs has 
never been more conspicuously shown 
than during the campaign preceding the 
current election in England. There has 
been in our generation no political strug- 
gle of equal importance, and most of the 
issues involved are matters with which 
we are also concerned. From the em- 
barrassments of a House of Lords and 
an Established Church we are happily 
freed, but income tax, death duties, taxa- 
tion of ground rent, liquor traffic, un- 
employment, workingmen’s insurance, 
old age pensions protective tariff, big 
navy, congestion of the cities and deple- 
tion of the country are problems which 
confront Americans as well as English- 
men, and on which English experience 
and discussion would be helpful to us. 
Yet the American papers published only 
meager and fragmentary reports from 
day to day of the progress of the great 
debate which has been for months going 
on in Parliament and in public. We are 
aware of the fact that Americans as a 
rule pay no attention to foreign politics, 
but in this case at least they would have 
taken more interest if it had been pre- 
sented to them as fully and competently 
as it might have been. 


The English on the other hand have 
taken a greater interest in us than ever 
before. The United States has been an 
active factor in the campaign, being 
brought forward upon almost every plat- 
form either as a model or a warning. 
Our statistics of manufactures and of 
unemployment, of high wages and high 
prices, have been quoted, interpreted and 
contradicted. The old weapons which 
have done service for or against protec- 
tion for many a year have been shipped 
to England for use in this campaign, just 
as our discarded muskets are sent to 
South America to equip revolutionary 
armies. But our tariff arguments have 
to be made over to suit British taste and 
conditions. The word “protection,” 
which has such magic power in this 
country, is avoided in England. The 
advocates of import duties use instead 
“tariff reform,” which is quite as bad in 
begging the question and has even less 
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meaning. Since they have no tariff to 
speak of it is absurd to talk of reform- 
ing it. 

The protectionists or tariff reformers 
of England were at a great disadvantage 
because they had no experience or even 
concrete program to appeal to, and they 
had to combat the traditional faith of the 
mass of the people. Free trade had been 
for two generations classed in the cate- 
gory of unquestionable things like free 
speech, self-government and trial by 
jury. Then, too, the tariff reformers had 
to put their weakest foot foremost. They 
had to ask for a tariff primarily for reve- 
nue and yet plead for the admission free 
or at lower rates of the products of the 
colonies. The chief importations of Eng- 
land are food and raw materials, yet they 
had to argue that the imposition of a duty 
on these would not cause an increase in 
their cost. In this country the question 
of the duty on raw materials has always 
been the most difficult one to settle, but 
our protectionists were not confronted 
with a rise in the cost of food as the di- 
rect and necessary result of a tariff. If 
they had been obliged, like the English 
tariff reformers, to propose to raise the 
bulk of the revenues of the Government 
by duties on the articles consumed by the 
masses instead of on luxuries, they would 
not have had such an easy time convert- 
ing the people to their policy. 

One of the graphical illustrations at- 
tempted by the tariff reformers to prove 
how easy it would be to make the for- 
eigner pay the tax turned out rather a 
demonstration of the ineffectualness of 
patriotism in commercial transactions. 
They opened a shop in London containing 
all kinds of foreign made goods duly 
priced, but it was discovered that a num- 
ber of the articles bearing German or 
American labels were really made in 
England and had adopted the foreign 
brand to secure a better price and readier 
sale. 

It appears from the reports of the 
earlier pollings that the Liberals win and 
that the tariff issue did not have much 
effect in reducing their majority. But 
the movement for protection is undoubt- 
edly gaining and will probably be 
stronger at the next election, whenever 
that may come, than it was at this. A 
Liberal victory does not mean that the 
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tariff question i$ settled. It means prob- 
ably that the Government may proceed 
with its program of.reform by alleviating 
the condition of the poor thru the taxa- 
tion of the privileged classes; that the 
House of Lords will be reformed or have 
its power curtailed; that the Welsh 
Church will be disestablished, and that 
Ireland will receive some measure of 
home rule. All of these measures the 
Government may properly regard as 
having been approved by the people, for 
they were brought forward as definite 
issues in the campaign, but whether its 
Parliament will succeed in carrying them 
thru before dissolution remains to be 
seen. . 


The Economists at Variance 


WE confess that we have been sur- 
prised by recent utterances of economists 
upon the cause of rising prices. With- 
out calling names, we may remind our 
readers that two distinguished professors 
of political economy who were inter- 
viewed, when the American Economic 
Association was meeting in this city, de- 
clared that the increased production of 
gold had little or nothing to do with ris- 
ing prices. They attributed the increased 
cost of living to the tariff, the trusts, the 
“standard of living,” and, in fact, any- 
thing you please, except the money sup- 
ply. Two other professors, not less dis- 
tinguished, insisted that prices always 
follow the fluctuations of gold produc- 
tion. 

Less than a generation ago it was the 
proper thing for practical men of busi- 
ness to jeer at the political economist as 
a “theorist” whose knowledge of real life 
was negligible. At the jollification anni- 
versary dinner of the Economic Associa- 
tion, Professor Ely told how, in these 
happier days, the economist has come to 
be looked upon as a competent adviser to 
the man of business, the corpotation law- 
yer and the statesman. We sincerely 
hope that this new repute will not be lost, 
but we fear that it could not withstand 
many such shocks as a point blank disa- 
greement of theorists upon a question 
which, by comparison with some others, 
is simple and elementary. If the politi- 
cal economist does not know whether an 
increasing gold supply raises the general 
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EDITORIAL 


‘evel of prices, is there anything of much 
consequence that he does know? 

Far be it from us, modest journalists 
that we are, to presume to teach our pro- 
fessional economic friends any subject so 
much their own as the theory of prices. 
But we hope they will take no offense if 
we suggest that the journalist, by the na- 
ture of his calling, is obliged to cultivate 
one habit which, we believe, is regarded 
as of first rate importance in inductive re- 
search. We refer to the habit of looking 
over the whole ground before: pronounc- 
ing too positively upon its boundaries and 
differentiations. 

The journalist is not permitted to for- 
get that the United States is not the only 
country now doing business on five or six 
continents and the seven seas. It there- 
fore occurs to him to ask whether the 
United States happens to be the only 
country at the present time where nour- 
ishing food has become a luxury and the 
prices of commodities generally have 
risen rapidly. 

The answer to this question we find to 
be that the rise of prices in the last ten 
and particularly in the last five years is 
a world-wide phenomenon. Not only the 
United States and every country of Eu- 
rope is restive under it, but from Mexico 
and other countries of Latin America 
come complaints like those that we hear 
from Boston to San Francisco, that the 
cost of living has advanced by unprece- 
dented bounds, while wages and salaries 
have risen so slightly that the struggle 
for existence in the middle and working 
classes is becoming unmistakably severe. 

But the American tariff, as revised by 
Payne and Aldrich, has not as yet been 
adopted by all the other countries of the 
world, and while combinations and trusts 
of the American pattern are being insti- 
tuted elsewhere, they have not as yet 
strangled individual business enterprise 
in all the remoter parts of Europe and 
South America. Presumably, therefore, 
neither the new American tariff nor the 
trusts is the efficient cause of rising 
prices from Patagonia to the Rio Grande 
in the western hemisphere, or from the 
Cape of Good Hope to St. Petersburg in 
the eastern hemisphere. Therefore, with 
all deference, we respectfully suggest to 
our distinguished friends, the econo- 
mists, that they try again. On second 
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thought we believe they will agree with 
us that a world-wide effect probably has 
a world-wide cause. 


x 

Last Friday night was the 
culmination in this city of the 
severe storm, when more snow 
fell in this city than in any previous day 
for five years. It was a night when Nature 
provided a good excuse for any one who 
wished to take his ease in his inn or his 
home. But thru that storm came nearly 
1,800 business men to attend a dinner, 
not to honor some political leader, but to 
express their interest in the mission 
work of the Churches. It was in sup- 
port of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. Stormy as was the night, there 
were no letters of regret and no tele- 
grams to read. Of course there were ad- 
dresses ; by John R. Mott, who has lately 
returned from a tour about the world 
to visit missions; from Mr. J. Camp- 
bell White, secretary of the Movement, 
who called for a fourfold increase in the 
contributions for the work, and others. 
On Sunday a_monster meeting filled: the 
Hippodrome, where Mr. W. Jay Schief- 
felin presided, with Seymour M. Ballard 
as secretary and Stephen Baker as treas- 
urer, and the enthusiasm was unbounded. 
It was shown by various speakers that 
even as a financial investment missions 
pay, for trade follows the Cross as truly 
as the flag. And yet there are those 
who think the Church is decadent. It 
was never more earnest, never more de- 
termined to evangelize the world. It is 
proposed that Greater New York should 
increase its annual contribution for mis- 
sions from $400,000 to $725,000. This 
Movement has been moving since the 
middle of October, and will continue to 
move from Boston to San Francisco in a 
series of meetings till the 1st of May, 
attracting the support of all denomina- 
tions. 


A Great 
Occasion | 


Js 
Ex-Mayor Fitzgerald is re- 
elected Mayor of Boston by 
a sufficient plurality after 
the hottest election the city has ever 
known. Mr. Fitzgerald is a Democrat, 
but was not elected as a Democrat, while 
Mr. Storrow, his principal competitor, is 
a Republican, but was not defeated as 
such. The nominations, under a new 


The Boston 
Mayoralty 
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charter, are not made by a primary, but 
by petition of 5,000 voters, who ask 
that a name be put on the ticket. What 
their politics is makes no difference. It 
is interesting to know that the Boston 
daily papers supported Storrow, while 
the voters supported Fitzgerald, whose 
previous administration had been sadly 
discredited. What was the reason? 
There must be influences behind not seen 
by the editors. One who looks behind 
the published obvious will notice that 
Boston is not inhabited by those of the 
old colonial stock, but chiefly by Irish 
Catholics, who are very clannish, and 
that Fitzgerald is one of them, and that 
the several Irish Catholic papers in Bos- 
ton all supported him. Then the women 
have some influence, if no votes; and the 
women who take an interest in politics 
had been offended by certain language 
used by Mr. Storrow when he was a 
school commissioner. Another influence 
which went against Mr. Storrow was the 
entrance into the field as a candidate of 
the outgoing Republican mayor. It was 
very ridiculous on his part, and the’ few 
votes he diverted would have been 
enough to give Storrow the election. 
While the result is not what was hoped 
by those who secured the new law, yet 
this is no argument against the law, 
which gives a short ballot, a sort of com- 
mission to rule the city, and the author- 
ity to the people, in the middle of the 
mayor’s term of four years, to recall him 
and choose a new mayor. But, like 
Judge Gaynor, in this city, Mayor Fitz- 
gerald may disappoint his supporters 
and gratify his opponents by giving an 
honest and unpartisan administration. 
We particularly desire to see the new 
municipal experiment thoroly tried. 


a 


The case of the Sidis 
The Sidis Boy boy, who gave a talk the 

other day on the fourth 
dimension before a mathematical club at 
Harvard University, is not as marvelous 
as it would seem from the papers. A 
daily of this city, which gives “all the 
news that is fit to print,” said he was ten 
years old. Another daily, which “shines 
for all,” said he was eleven years old. 
In fact, he is thirteen. That makes a 
serious difference. Some years ago a 
Hebrew mechanic appealed to a pro- 
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fessor for instruction as to how to iti- 
prove his education. When asked why 
ne happened to apply to this particular 
professor, of whom he knew nothing, he 
replied that he had seen on the catalog 
that he was “professor of divinity,” and 
the title seemed to imply a benevolent 
mind. He was unwilling to take finan- 
cial assistance. Such help as was de- 
sired was given him, and young Sidis is 
his son. ‘The father believes that the 
boy has no extraordinary ability, and 
that any bright boy who is carefully edu- 
cated from the earliest years can make 
as much progress as this boy has made. 
We agree. ‘There is usually a sad waste 
of time in the first seven years of the 
education of a child. By dead memory 
and hard work a child learns before he 
is three years old the words of a lan- 
guage. If he hears two or three lan- 
guages he learns them at the same time. 
Plenty of children learn English and 
German, or English and French, or 
English and Arabic, before they are 
three years old. It need not be half the 
effort to learn to read, and when one can 
read the next steps are plain. A case 
like this of the Sidis boy does not mean 
precocity, but good education. If special 
attention is given to mathematics, as in 
this case, there is no reason why a boy 
of brains could not be expected at thir- 
teen to have reached calculus and to 
wander about in the fourth dimension. 
It is not pretended that he has made 
any mathematical discoveries; he has 
been busy learning. Nor is there any 
reason why health should be sacrificed. 
This is a perfectly healthy boy, and he 
has doubtless eaten enough, slept 
enough and exercised enough, the three 
conditions of a sane body to hold a sane 
mind. His is by no means a unique 
case. 
a 


Austionn We have called attention to the 
Rebellion letter of the Anglican Bishop 

of Birmingham, in which he 
declared that he “repudiated” the unan- 
imous decision of the British judges that 
under British law no clergyman has the 
right to exclude from communion one 
who marries his deceased wife’s sister. 
We now have a yet more revolutionary 
pronouncement from “Joh.: Norvic:”, 
aliter the Bishop of Norwich, writtet 
from “The Palace.” He not merely 
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nullifies, but goes so far as to threaten 
dissolution. He says: 


“It is quite obvious that, if the law of the 
State invades the spiritual sphere of the 
Church, and alters the terms of her Commun- 
ion without the consent of the Church being 
obtained or asked for, it is absurd to talk of 
the ‘union of Church and State.’ A very dif- 
ferent term would have to be applied to the 
relation between them.” 


And he concludes even more plainly: 


“But it may still be said, You must expect 
these ‘aggressions upon the spiritual sphere of 
the Church,’ as you call them, as the price of 
your establishment. But I do not know that 
there have been these aggressions upon the 
spiritual sphere, certainly since Parliament has 
been a body of all religions or no -religion. 
But, if it be so, there are many who will think 
that disestablishment would be for the advan- 
tage of religion.” 


Then let us see some conscientious 
Churchmen join the conscientious Dis- 
senters and move for disestablishment. 
They would by it lose prestige and glory, 
but they would gain freedom. But we 
fear they are few. The price of free- 
dom is too great. It pays to wear the 
collar, as the dog told the wolf in the 
fable. ~ 


In our issue of December 16 
we spoke of the position of 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, who 
had been spoken of at a public meeting 
as the only resident of Canada who de- 
sired to see Canada made a part of a 
greater union with the United States. 
The speaker on that occasion was the 
Hon. William Renwick Riddell, a mem- 
ber of the High Court of Justice for On- 
tario. We have received from him a 
communication giving us the words used 
by him. What he said was: 


“Until within a very few years there did ex- 
ist amongst us a number of citizens who held 
the view that it was the manifest destiny of 
Canada to become part of the greater Union 
of States. With the exception of a very few 
indeed—and in the open with the exception of 
one man, who is not a Canadian by birth at 
least—such a feeling does not now exist. 

“There is no fear or hope (put it each one 
as he will) that Canada will ever form part 
of this American Union—there must be two 
great English-speaking nations upon this con- 
tinent. I am assuming, as, indeed, the contrary 
is to me inconceivable, that the nation which 
showed the world an example of self-abnega- 
tion in the case of Cuba may be trusted never 
to grasp a territory occupied by those who will 
not freely and gladly receive it, or force an 
unwilling people to unite their destinies with 
those of the Union.” 


Canada’s 
Future 


What Justice Riddell and Canadians gen- 
erally object to is not union with the 
United States but separation from Great 
Britain. To ask Canada to separate from 
the Mother Country would be as offen- 
sive to them as it would be to its citizens 
if Michigan were asked. to separate from 
this country and join Canada. But what 
he would welcome is the grand union of 
the English-speaking people of the world 
in one mighty nation. To those who 
would look for something less, the union 
of Canada with the United States, he 
says: 

“Such a union can take place only as a part 
of a greater, more comprehensive, union of all 
the English-speaking people of the world. 
What a nation that would be! Some see with 
the eye of faith two twin fleets sailing to- 
gether forth under the flags which float over 
kindred freemen—these fleets bear the single 
mandate, ‘There shall be no more war.’ ” 

But this, would be rather a federation 
than a union. To our notion the United 
States and Canada are much nearer con- 
nected by all their interests than either is 
with Great Britain, and it is a beautiful 
but profitless sentiment that keeps them 
apart. There is no reason to expect any 
change in the sentiment so long as Great 
Britain keeps her hands off of Canada, 
protects her, and allows her to do just as 
she pleases. Should the time ever come, 
which God forbid, in some stress of an 
Eastern war, when Great Britain cannot 
protect Canada, then she will see where 
profit and sentiment will both direct her. 


Js 
Following the magnifi- 
cent gift of $650,000 
from Mrs. Russell Sage 
to Yale University to gain possession of 
much needed land, comes the unusual 
gift of $100,000 from J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan to Yale for a professorship of 
Assyriology, in honor of the late Wil- 
liam M. Laffan, editor of The Sun. 
This may surprise many, inasmuch as 
neither Mr. Laffan nor Mr. Morgan 
graduated from Yale, and also because 
the public generally do not know that 
both these gentlemen have been inter- 
ested in Assyriology. But of late Mr. 
Morgan has been adding to his wonder- 
ful library remarkable collections of 
Babylonian records and art, and has 
issued several valuable volumes from 
these collections by Oriental scholars. In 
this work Mr. Laffan took the greatest 


A New 
Professorship 
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interest and gave his advice, as also to 
the various Oriental collections in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Hardly any 
other memorial could have been so pleas- 
ing to Mr. Laffan. For this new pro- 
fessorship of Assyriology Yale could not 
have made a better choice than that of 
Dr. Albert T. Clay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. There is not a more en- 
thusiastic and fruitful young scholar of 
that field in the country. He has pub- 
lished more than one learned volume of 
Cuneiform texts from the collections 
brought to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from Nippur, besides an admirable 
popular volume, “Light’ on the Old 
Testament from Babel,” and his latest, 
“Amurru,” which defends the independ- 
ence of the Israelite religion and culture 
from that of Babylonia. 
been editing the collection of tablets be- 
longing to the J. Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary. We doubly congratulate Yale 
University for the professorship and the 
professor. pi 


One cannot but admire the sweet 
credulousness of the board of directors 
of the Sugar Trust as to the desired 
corresponding credulousness of the pub- 
lic. They believe that they can make the 
public believe that they made millions 
by a fraud in their behalf by their hum- 
ble subordinates, and never knew that 
these markers and checkers had so wan- 
tonly and magnificently stolen just for 
their benefit. The directors give to the 
public the statement that while these 
cheap men were guilty, no officer of the 
company had any knowledge of it. Now, 
the public has some knowledge of human 
nature, and the public cannot be made to 
believe that higher officers did not know 
and did not pay handsomely to reward 
those who tampered with the scales. 

Js 

We have a Bureau of American Re- 
publics, and it is useful. Why should 
there not be a_ corresponding pan- 
European bureau of nations? That is 
what Alfred H. Fried, of Vienna, urges 
in his Peace journal, the Friedenswarte. 


There is already a growing multitude of. 


international European bureaus, for tele- 
graphic administration, the universal 
postal union, for weights and measures, 
the protection of works of literature, the 


THE INDEPENDENT 


He has of late 


abolition of slavery, the study of tarit‘s, 
international transportation, besides se v- 
eral bureaus at The Hague, Berne and 
Brussels for peace.. A special one given 
to the maintenance of mutual knowlec've 
and friendship would have a larger ficld 
of service. 
s 

In an editorial last week on “Nineveh 
and Jonah,” we referred to the fact 
stated by Sennacherib in an inscription 
just published, that he planted in his 
pleasure garden near Nineveh, “trees 
that bear wool,” which the translator, 
Mr. L. W. King, supposed to refer to 
some kind of palm with fibrous bark. 
But in a later paper in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology he 
gives reason for believing that it was a 
real. cotton tree, the Gossypium arbo- 
reum, of India. It is a small tree held 
sacred by the Hindus, who use its fiber 
for their sacred triple thread. Herodotus 


_speaks of it, and the Indian tradition 


goes back to the time of Sennacherib. 
Js 

In ah open letter Bishop Grafton, 
Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac, 
famous for his polychrome millinery, 
appears to propound the millennial doc- 
trine of despair as follows: 

“It must ever be remembered that Chris- 

tianity is not destined to conquer the world, 
which will more and more reject it, and finally 
formulate a counterfeit Christianity. ; 
The Church’s mission is to gather out of this 
world and train the predestined number of the 
elect for that kingdom of righteousness which 
is to be evolved out of the present condition 
of creation.” 
But this is never to be remembered 
and never to be believed. The Church 
has no such selfish mission, and its faith 
holds fast to the oe victory. 


After reading Judge Lindsey’s article 
in Everybodys for January, and the 
reply issued by Chancellor Buchtel, of 
the University of Denver, we have come 
to the conclusion that the Chancellor has 
ably refuted the charge that the Judge 
did not make. 

s 

In connection with an article by John 
Moody, in our issue of December 23. 
1909, we stated that he is the editor of 
“Moody’s Manual.” He-is editor of 
Moody's Magazine, and has severed his 
connection with “Moody’s Manual.” 
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INSURANCE 


Superintendent Hotchkiss’ Report 


Tue fifty-first annual report of the 
State Insurance Department was issued 
by William H. Hotchkiss last week. An 
extensive scheme of legislation affecting 
fire insurance companies and casualty 
companies is under contemplation by the 
department. The superintendent pro- 
poses that the limitation placed on the 
new business of domestic life insurance 
companies be extended to non-State 
companies. 

That the provisions of law prohibiting 
rebating by life insurance agents and 
giving the superintendent discretion to 
refuse them licenses should be extended 
to fire insurance agents. 

A substantial: increase in the examin- 
ing force of the. department. 

Real supervision and control of Lloyds 
associations by the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

That the department’s jurisdiction be 
extended to include the control and reg- 
ulation of town and county co-operative 
fire insurance companies. 

The far-reaching effect’ of the amend- 
ment enacted by the last Legislature 
which gives him the power of liquidation 
in case companies are insolvent or so 
conduct their business that in the judg- 
ment of the department, their further 
continuance would be hazardous to their 
policvholders or to the public is also 
pointed out. 


The report recognizes the need of a 
complete recodification of the insurance 
law, as well as the present impossibility 
of attempting such recodification. In 
lieu thereof, it suggests many changes in 
the law intended to strengthen it in cer- 
tain directions and to take out of it sec- 
tions and provisions which lead now to 
discriminations in favor of classes of 
companies and even of companies in 
specified classes. Thus it practically 
recommends the repeal of three of the 
ten articles of the law and of all sections 
and clauses in Article 1, which except 
from the general provisions contained in 
that article fraternal beneficiary socie- 
lies, assessment livestock associations and 
town and county co-operative fire insur- 
ance companies, as well as cettain for- 
fign and alien companies admitted to do 
business prior to the codification of 1892. 


Regarding life companies the report, 
after commenting on-an investigation of 
the effects of the amendatory laws of 
1906—which indicates that, while there 
had been a considerable falling off in the 
new writings of domestic life insurance 
companies, due to such investigation, 
sets forth that normal conditions have 
now been restored, and that there has 
been a very.considerable saving in ex- 
penses, a marked increase of assets and 
a substantial addition to dividend par- 


_ticipations—suggesis that a period of 


legislative peace is what is now needed 
by companies of this class and, therefore, 
but few recommendations are. made. 
Among the latter are that the limitation 
on new business now applicable to do- 
mestic companies be extended to non- 
State companies; that life companies be 
no longer permitted to issue policies se- 
cured by actual deposits in the depart- 
ment and that companies of this class be 
permitted, on securing the advance ap- 
proval of the superintendent, to write 
policies in not more than $3,000, the 
premiums on which will be payable 
monthly—the belief being that there is a 
growing demand for insurance of this 
kind from a large class of wage earners, 
farmers, tradesmen and professional men 
who are unable to carry ordinary life in- 
surance and, on the other hand, are un- 
willing to insure on an industrial plan. 
As to casualty companies, the report 
recommends that the uniform bill 
adopted at the recent convention of the 
insurance commissioners, which provides 
for standard clauses in the policies of 
such companies and prohibits the use of 
other clauses which have been con- 
demned by experience, be made a part 
of the insurance law of New York. The 
report also recommends amendments 
which will permit companies of this class 
to give a broader policy against acci- 
dents due to automobile collisions and to 
insure against property damage by 
horses and horse-drawn vehicles. 
8 
....The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Newark, N. J., incor- 
porated sixty-five years ago, of which 
Frederick Frelinghuysen is president, 
has made another increase in its divi- 
dends to policyholders. Eight years ago 
a similar increase in dividends was made. 
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Rock Island Affairs 


Roperts WALKER, formerly assistant 
general counsel of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, was 
elected, on the 13th inst., president (and 
a director) of the Rock Island Company, 
the holding corporation of the Rock Is- 
land system, succeeding Richard A. Jack- 
son, resigned. He was also elected a 
member of the board, chairman of the 
executive committee, and general coun- 
sel, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, as chairman succeeding D. G. Reid, 
resigned, who remains, however, a direc- 
tor of both companies. Mr. Jackson, 
who retired from all his offices, had been 
an intimate friend of Mr. Reid (one of 
the controlling capitalists of the system) 
from the days when they were young 
men together in Richmond, Ind. It is 
reported that they recently disagreed as 
to a personal business matter. Mr. 
Walker, the new president and general 
counsel, is only thirty-five years old. 
His residence is in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Born in Rutland, Vt., the son of Aldace 
F. Walker (formerly chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission), he was 
graduated at Amherst in 1898 and at the 
Columbia Law School three years later. 

These important changes were made 
on the day when the decision of the Gov- 
ernors of the Stock Exchange in the case 
of what is called the “Rock Island flurry” 
was made known. At the opening of 
business on December 27 last, large buy- 
ing orders caused an advance of thirty- 
one points in Rock Island common 
shares in a few minutes. Then the price 
fell back again. It appears that the firm 
of S. B. Chapin & Co. executed for a 
customer an order to buy 40,000 shares 
“at the market,” following his instruc- 
tions that twenty brokers should be em- 
ployed, each to purchase 2,000 shares. 
The general belief is that this was manip- 
ulation, such as had been practised for 
some time in Rock Island stock, and that 
for some reason the intended accom- 
panying order to sell something less than 
40,000 shares (say 30,000) went astray. 
Manipulators seek to make a semblance 
of legitimate activity in a stock, gradu- 
ally raising the price and drawing in “the 
public” as purchasers. The Governors 


suspended Simeon B. Chapin for sixty 
days and Frederick D. Countiss, his part- 
ner, for thirty. Mr. Chapin is a cousin 
of J. Ogden Armour, and Mr. Countiss, 
in charge of the firm’s office in Chicago, 
is president of the Stock Exchange in 
that city. The firm’s brokerage business 
is said to be the largest in the West. The 
Governors say that “the firm should have 
known that the execution of an order in 
such a manner would serve no proper or 
legitimate purpose, but would cause pan- 
ic, confusion and loss, and deprive the 
quotations of transactions on the Ex- 
change of their value as standards of the 
real market value of securities.” 

There has been much gossip in the 
press as to a possible connection between 
the stock “flurry” and the Rock Island 
office changes. Rumors that Mr. Reid 
and Ex-Judge W. H. Moore are no 
longer in harmony have been authorita- 
tively denied. Mr. Reid has sued a New 
York paper for libel. 

a 


....James N. Wallace, president of 
the Central Trust Company, has recently 
been elected a director of the Continental’ 
Insurance Company, the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank and the Mechanics’ and 
Farmers’ State Bank of Albany. 


...-Charles Elliot Warren, cashier of 
the Lincoln National Bank has _ been 
elected vice president. Mr. Warren was 
former president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association and is now a men- 
ber of the finance committee and exect- 
tive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association. Samuel H. Miller, cashier, 
has been elected vice president of the 
Chase National Bank and Henry M. 
Conkey, assistant cashier, has been made 
cashier. Henry P. Davison, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Chemical National Bank, and 
Richard H. Williams, of Williams & 
Peters, a director of the National Park 
Bank. Charles A. Boody, president of 
the People’s Trust Company, of Brook- 
lyn, succeeds the late Charles Stewart 
Smith as a director of the Merchants 
National Bank. Charles W. Riecks, vice 
president and cashier of the Liberty Ne 
tional Bank, has been elected a directot 
of the First National Bank of Brooklym. 








